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MONTAIGNE, WEBSTER, AND MARSTON: 
DR. DONNE AND WEBSTER. 
(See ante, p. 41.) 

ANOTHER instance which Montaigne ad- 
duces to prove that our senses sometimes 
deceive us is that connected with the motion 
of a ship at sea :-— 

Forsomuch as our sight, being altered, represents 
unto itselfe things alike ; and we imagine that things 
faile it as it doth to them: As they who travell by 
sea, to whom mountaines, fields, townes, heaven 
and earth, seeme to goe the same motion, and keepe 
the same course they doe.—Book ii. c. xuli. pp. 310- 


Webster makes use of this instance of 
illusion in the following speech, addressed to 
Camillo :— 

Flaminco. So perfect shall be thy happiness, that, 
as men at sea think land and trees and ships go that 
way they go, so both heaven and earth shall seem 
to go your voyage.—‘ The White Devil,’ ll. 267-71, 
pp. 8-9. 

Ben Jonson was well acquainted with the 

Essays 
Peace, Luxury, thou art like one of those 
Who, being at sea, suppose | 
Because they move, the continent doth so. 
‘The Forest,’ xi. Epode. 


A parallel, but varied, is to be found in | 
Albumazar, III. iv. 


With reference to the stories that Mon- 
taigne tells concerning the callousness of 
some men when about to suffer the punish- 
ment of death, Marston skipped this one, 
which comes between the two that I quoted 
in my former paper :— 

Another wished the hang-man not to touch his 
throat, lest hee should make him swowne with 
laughing, because hee was so ticklish.”—Book i. 
c. xk. p. HZ, col. 2. 

But Webster did not forget it, although in 
the absence of the original one would hardly 
recognize the allusion in the following, which 
needs a little explaining, but not much. The 
Duke of Florence has caused Brachiano to be 
strangled, and Flamineo is commenting on 
the crime and its author :— 
He doth not come, like a gross plodding slave, 
And buffet you to death ; no, my quaint knave, 
He tickles you to death, makes you die laughing. 
‘The White Devil,’ ll. 2950-2, p. 43, col. 1. 
Of course, Brachiano was tickled about the 
throat, and we may assume for a moment 
that he died laughing. 
Monticelso. Why did the Duke of Florence with 
such care 
Labour your pardon? Say. 

Lodovico. Italian beggars will resolve you that 
Who, begging of an alms, bid those they beg of : 
Do good for their own sakes, &c. 

‘The White Devil,’ Il. 2254-8, p. 34, col. 2. 
The origin of Lodovico’s allusion is clear :— 

I had much rather not to live at all then to live 
by almes. I would I had the priviledge todemande 
same stile heard some beg in 

aly: hene per voi: 
selfc,—Book iii. v. p. 455, 

I said in my articles on Sir Philip Sidney 
and Webster that it is more than probable that 
the repetitions that have been noticed in 
Webster by various editors are due to notes 
taken by the author in his various readings. 
Here is another case to support my opinion. 
Montaigne says :— 

We share the fruits of our prey with our dogges 
and hawkes, as a meed of their paine and reward of 
their industry.—Book 1i. ¢. xii. p. 232, col. 1. 

Vit. Cor. Your dog or hawk should be rewarded 

better 
Than I have been. 
‘The White Devil,’ 11. 2098-9, p. 32, col. 1. 

Bosola. There are rewards for hawks and dogs 
when they have done us_ service: but for a 
— &c.—‘* The Duchess of Malfi,’ I. i. 64-6, p.59, 
col. 2. 

Dyce says that Dryden 
vorrowed from the following pas 
Webster :— 

Flamineo. What hast got, 

But, like the wealth of captains, a poor handful 
Which in thy palm thou bear’st as men hold water? 
Seeking to gripe it fast, the frail reward ; 
Steals through thy fingers. 


‘The White Devil,’ Il. 1102-6, p. 19, col. 1. 
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Reed can hardly be right, because Dryden’s 
figure is that of a man grasping snow, which 
melts away in his hand. Montaigne and Sir 
Philip Sidney both use Webster’s figure, and 
Webster was perfectly acquainted with both 
authors. It is also in Marston :— 

This made the poison swell in her cankered 
breast, perceiving that, as in water, the more she 
grasped the less she held, &c.—*The Arcadia,’ 
book iii. 

It would be even as if one should go about to 
graspe the water: for, how much the more he shal 
close and presse that which by its owne nature is 
ever gliding, so much the more he shall loose what 
he would hold and fasten.—‘ Essays,’ book ii. ¢. xii. 
p. 309, col. 1. 

Crispinelia. Once married, got up his head above, 
a stiff, crooked, nobby, inflexible tyrannous creature 
he grows; then they turn like water, more you 
would embrace the less you hold.—'The Dutch 
Courtezan,’ [II. i. 81-4. 

Webster says that 
women are more willingly and more gloriously chaste, 
when they are least restrained of their liberty.— 
*The White Devil,’ ll. 192-4, p. 8, col. 1. 

But Montaigne, who is arguing that a man 
should marry a rich woman rather than a 
poor one, declares that such a wife will be 
more willingly and gloriously chaste, by how much 
fairer they are.—Book ii. c. viii. p. 198, col. 2. 

Women are like curst dogs: civility keeps them 

tied all day-time, but they are let loose at' mid- 
night ; then they do most good, or most mischief.— 
‘The White Devil,’ II. 320-3, p. 9, col. 2. 
Note the word “ civility”; it isthe reading of 
the 1612 quarto ; the quartos of 1631, 1665, 
and 1672 read * cruelty.” This latter reading 
is borne out by Montaigne :— 

Beleeve it, they [women] will have fire: Luauria 

ipsis vineulis, sicut fera bestia, irritata deinde 
emissa ; “ Luxurie is like a wild beast, tirst made 
tiercer with tying, and then let loose. They must 
have the reynes given them a little.”"—Book iii. 
c. v. p. 450, col. 1. 
It is cruelty, not civility, that keeps the 
beast tied up ; and the object of this ¢nedvility 
is to make it more vicious when let loose. 
Montaigne argues for more freedom, not 
restraint. 

Montaigne has a tilt at a certain class of 
scholars who delight in disputations and 
hair-splitting ; and he selects for particular 
censure a Master of Arts. Deprive him, he 
says, of his gown, his Latin, and his Aristotle, 
and he will appear but a very ordinary man. 
His ‘* implication and entangling of speech,” 
which beguiles men, ‘‘ may fitly be compared 
unto juglers’ play of fast and loose ” (book iii. 
c. vill. p. 473, col. 1). Compare the whole of 


the Conjurer’s speech with Montaigne, espe- 
cially the following :— 


They'd make men think the devil were fast and 


oose, 
With speaking fustian Latin. 

‘The White Devil,’ 11. 1007-8, p. 17, col. 2. 
Montaigne explains what “fast and loose” 
means, and he is responsible for the reference 
to the jugglers’ Latin in Webster. In his 
admirable edition of ‘The White Devil’ and 
of ‘ The Duchess of Malfi,’ recently published, 
Prof. Martin Sampson quotes Mr. W. J. 
Craig’s note in Reginald Scot. Fast and 
loose ‘fis a trick game with a handkerchief 
or belt, the point being that a knot or loop 
which seems tied fast is really loose.” This 
is exactly the meaning of the phrase in 
Montaigne. 

I will turn to Marston once more. Dul- 
cimel wishes to impart a secret to Philocalia, 
but the latter is chary of being its guardian : 

Philo. Youmay trust my silence: I can command 
that ; but if I chance to be questioned I must speak 
truth: I can conceal, but not deny my knowledge. 


That must command me. 

Dul. Fie on_ these philosophical discoursing 
women !—‘ The Fawn,’ LIT. i. 183-7. 

In other words, fie on Montaigne ! 

It is a paine for me to dissemble, so that I refuse 
to take charge of other men’s secrets, as wanting 
hart to disavow my knowledge. I can conceale it ; 
but deny it Icannot, without much ado and some 
trouble. To be perfectly secrete, one must be so by 
not by obligation —Book iii. c. v. p. 430, 
col. 1. 

Hercules. Dear sleep and lust, I thank you; but 


or you, 
Mortal till now I scarce had known myself. 
* The Fawn,’ I. ii. 331-2. 

Of course, this has reference to the well- 
known saying of Alexander the Great :— 

Alexander said that he knew himselfe mortall 
chiefly by this action and by sleeping.—Book iii. 
c. v. p. 447, col. 1. 
The saying forms No. 123 of Bacon’s 
‘Apophthegms,’ and it is quoted in ‘The 
Advancement of Learning,’ book i., and in 
the corresponding part of the ‘De Aug- 
mentis.’ It is very surprising to find what 
a number of Bacon’s ‘Apophthegms’ are 
paralleled in Montaigne. The moral is that 
there was no need for Shakespeare or others 
to go to Bacon for certain matter, which 
has been paraded with a great blowing of 
trumpets. 

In his ‘Essay of Truth’ Bacon says :— 

There is no Vice, that doth so cover a Man with 
Shame, as to be found false, and perfidious. And 
therefore Mountaigny saith prettily, when he 
enquired the reason, why the word of the Lie, 
should be such a Disgrace, and such an QOdious 
Charge? Saith he, Jf tt be well weighed, To say that 
a man lieth, isas much to say, as that he is brave 
towards God, and a Coward towards men. For a 
Lie faces God, and shrinkes from Man. 
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Florio translates as under :— 

To lie is a horrible filthy vice; and which an 
ancient writer setteth forth very shamefully, when 
he saith that whosoever lieth witnesseth that he 
contemneth God and therewithall men. It is 
impossible more richly to represent the horrour, 
the vilenesse and the disorder of it: for what can 
be imagined so vile and base as to be a coward 
towards men and a boaster towards God ?— 
Book ii. c. xviii. p. 341, col. 2. 

Thus in Marston :— 
Gonzago. Yet to forswear and vow against one’s 


neart, 
Is full of base, ignoble cowardice, 
Since ’tis most plain, such speeches do contemn 
Heaven and fear men (that’s sententious now). 
‘The Fawn,’ IIL. i. 420-3. 
See also Ben Jonson :— 

Macilente. I like such tempers well, as stand 
before their mistresses with fear and trembling: 
and before their Maker, like impudent mountains ! 
—‘ Every Man out of his Humour,’ III. iii. 

CHARLES CRAWFORD. 


(To be continued.) 


A NAMELESS BOOK. 


Some months ago I bought a small volume, 
which is exactly six inches in length by four 
in breadth. It is bound in brown leather, 
and contains three distinct works. The first 
is “The Gentile Sinner ; or, England’s Brave 
Gentleman : Characterized In a Letter to a 
Friend, Both As he is, and as he should be. 
By Clem. Ellis, M.A. Fellow of Qu. Coll. 
Oxon.” It is the second edition, and was 
printed at Oxford in the year 1661. The 
next is entitled ‘‘A Discourse of Artificial 
Beauty, in point of Conscience, Between Two 
Ladies.—With some Satyrical Censures on 
the Vulgar Errors of these Times. London, 
Printed for R. Royston at the Angel in Ivy- 
Lane. MDCLXII.” This volume, first pub- 
lished in 1656 under a slightly different title, 
is ascribed by Anthony Wood to Dr. John 
Gauden. but Lowndes thinks it was written 
by Obadiah Walker, in which opinion I cannot 
concur. 

I now come to the third and by far the 
most interesting of the booklets, which is 
divided into seven chapters and covers 112 

ages; but as it has unfortunately been 
foun up with the others without the title- 
page, I can give neither author nor place of 
publication. But as the type is exactly the 
same as that used in the second volume, and 
quite different in size from what is used in the 
first, I infer that the last was probably 
“printed for R. Royston” in London about 
the year 1660. 

On a first perusal I was reminded of the 
style of Sir Thomas Browne, and of certain 


subjects he has handled in his ‘Religio Medici’ 
andother works. But the manner is altogether 
different. Sir Thomas, though he knew six 
languages, does not stud his writings with 
quotations from other tongues, but, so to 
speak, fuses them into hisown. The author 
of this book would seem to have followed 
the method of Robert Burton, to whose 
‘Melancholy’ he refers four or five times. 
There are few of his pages without Greek or 
Latin extracts from pagan and Christian 
writers. He was no mean linguist, for he 
shows that he was also acquainted with 
Hebrew, Spanish, and French. His reading 
was of a wide range, if we may judge by the 
number and variety of his marginal references. 
Among English writers he quotes Chaucer 
twice (in black letter), Father Parsons (“ not- 
withstanding he wanted nothing but a glasse 
at any Time to view the Eftigies of a Railer”), 
Speed, Camden, Joseph Hall, George Her- 
bert, and, to mention one more name, ‘‘ D. 
Brown in Epist. Ded. ante Hydriot.” (p. 18 in 
margin), which means ‘‘ Dr. Browne in his 
Epistle Dedicatory, prefixed to his ‘ Hydrio- 
taphia, or Urn-Burial,’” published in 1658. 
His second chapter is entitled ‘A Censure 
of the generall Scandall of some Professions, 
especially that of Physick,’ in the seventh 
section of which (p. 28) the author says :— 

“This Profession is so farre from prompting 
Atheism, that it is signally advantagious to an holy 
life. The study of Physitians is Life and Death : 
they of all men least need artificiall memento’s, or 
Coffins by their Bed-sides, to mind them of their 
Graves.” 

Sir Thomas Browne’s words are these in 
his address to his friend Thomas Le Gros :— 

‘* Beside, to preserve the living, and make the 
dead to live, to keep men out of their urns, and 
discourse of human fragments in them, is not im- 
pertinent to our profession, whose study is life and 
death, who daily behold examples of mortality, 
and of all men least need artificial mementoes, or 
coftins by our bedside, to mind us of our graves.’’— 
Dent's ed., p. 125. 


Again, on p. 25 I find what follows :— 


*©*Religio Medici’ is not the product of the Penne 
alone, but also of the practice of Physitians.” 


It will be observed that the pronoun has 
been changed from the first person to the 
third in the extract from * Urn- Burial.’ 
From this I conclude that the author did 
not belong to the medical profession, though 
he more than once discourses very learnedly 
on matters that are within its province. 
Though I am convinced that Sir Thomas 
Browne had nothing to do with the com- 
position of these essays, it is evident that his 
works were well known to the writer, who. 
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employs certain illustrations and turns of 
expression peculiar to the learned doctor. 

Asa help to identify the title of the book 
and the name of its author, besides the second 
chapter already given, I will mention two or 
three of the others. The first is ‘A Censure 
of the Epidemicall practice of reproaching 
Red-hair'd Men’; the third, ‘A Censure of 
that common evill practice of Reproaching 
the Feminine Sex,’ wherein no reference is 
made to Browne’s queer language in his 
‘Religio Medici’ about the propagation of 
the human race, which was regarded by Sir 
Kenelm Digby and James Howell as an 
attack on marriage, 

“*the prime Link of human Society, the chiefest 
Happiness of Mortals, and wherein Heaven hath a 
special Hand,” 
as the latter holds it to be (‘ Familiar Letters,’ 
bk. i. sec. 6, Ix.: eleventh edition, 1754, 
p. 300). But as by this time, say 1660, Sir 
Thomas was the father of a dozen children 
(‘olive branches ”), which came to him in the 
usual way, the author of this little book preter- 
mitted any notice of what the young physician 
had published in 1643, and written some 
years before. 
7 The seventh and last chapter is ‘ A Censure 
of the common evill practice of Railing 
against an Adversary in Opinion,’ which is 
an admirable plea for toleration, and tem- 
perate language in religious controversy. I 
shall be thankful for any information as to 
the authorship of this most interesting little 
volume, which [ shall henceforth keep beside 
my Burton, 

Si parva licet componere magnis, 

Joun T. Curry. 


TRIPOS: TRIPOS VERSES. 


TueseE Cambridge terms are no 
obscure to many, and [ think it 


while to give an excellent passage concern-_ 


ing them in ‘Mathematical Recreations and 
Essays,’ a learned and amusing book by Mr. 


W. W. Rouse Ball, now in its fourth edition. | 


Allowing myself long quotations from it, I 
hope I shall induce some new readers to 
secure it. There were formerly — three 
occasions on which the degree of Bachelor 
was conferred. “In the fifteenth century, 
says Mr. Ball (p. 235), 
“an important part in the ceremony on each of 
these occasions was taken by a certain ‘ould 
bachilour” who sat upon a three-legged stool or 
tripos before the proctors and tested the abilities 
of the would-be graduates by arguing some question 
with the ‘eldest son,’ who was selected from them 
as their representative. To assist the latter din 


what was otten an unequal contest, his ‘father’— | 


doubt 
worth | 


that is, the ofticer of his college who was to present 
him for his degree—was allowed to come to his 
assistance. 

“Originally the ceremony was a serious one, and 
had a certain religious character. 1t took place in 
Great St. Mary’s Church, and marked the admission 
of the student to a position with new  responsi- 
bilities, while the season of Lent was chosen with a 
view to bring this into prominence. The Puritan 
party objected to the observance of such ecclesi- 
astical ceremonies, and in the course of the six- 
teenth century they introduced much licence and 
butfoonery into the proceedings. The part played 
by the questionist became purely formal. A serious 
debate still sometimes took place between the 
father of the senior questionist and a regent master 
who represented the University ; but the discussion 
was prefaced by a speech by the bachelor, who 
came to be called the Tripos, just as we speak of a 
judge as the bench, or of a rower as an oar. Ulti- 
mately public opinion permitted the Tripos to say 
pretty much what he pleased, so long as it was not 
dull and was scandalous. The speeches he delivered 
or the verses he recited were generally preserved by 
the Registrary, and were known as the tripos verses : 
| originally they referred to the subjects of the dis- 
| putations then propounded. earliest copies 
| now extant are those for 1575. 

Mr. Ball goes on to quote from Mr. Mul- 
linger, the historian of Cambridge :— 
| © About the year 1747-8, the moderators initiated 
| the practice of printing the honour lists on the 
back of the sheets containing the tripos verses, and 
|after the year 1755 this became the invariable 
practice. By virtue of this purely arbitrary con- 
nexion these lists themselves became known as the 
tripos; and eventually the examination itself, of 
which they represented the results, also became 
known by the same designation.” 

I think it well to add, from Prof. Skeat’s 
masterly ‘Etymological Dictionary of the 
Engiish Language’ (second edition, 1888), the 
following, s.v. ‘ Tripod’ :— 

‘** Tripos, an honour examination at Cambridge, 
so called at present because the successful candi- 
dates are arranged in three classes ; but we must not 
forget that a (r/pos sometimes meant an oracle (see 
Johnson), and that there was formerly a certain 
scholar who went by the name of fripos, being 
| otherwise called preraricator at Cambridge or 
teri filins at Oxford; he was a master of arts 
| chosen at a commencement to make an ingenious 
satirical speech reflecting on the misdemeanours of 
members of the university, a practice which no 
doubt gave rise to the so-called fripos verses, i.e., 
| facetious Latin verses printed on the back of the 
tripos-lists.” 

One would expect the spelling “ tripus,” 
which the same dictionary (p. 832, ‘ Errata 
and Addenda’) quotes from the ‘English 
Garner, vii. 267 (1670) In view of these 
authorities no other theory of the origin of 
the modern use of the word “tripos” need 
be considered. 

As to the tripos verses, I learn from the 
next page of Mr. Ball’s book that “in 1895 
the proctors and moderators, without con- 
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sulting the Senate, sent in no verses, and 
thus, in spite of widespread regret, an inter- 
esting custom of many centuries’ standing 
was destroyed.” Modern verses of the sort 
in Latin, or occasionally Greek, were gener- 
ally humorous, and harmless, to put the 
usage on the lowest level, containing refer- 
ences to current university topics, which the 
lapse of years would render of interest. I 
should like to see the best of them reprinted 
in a little volume, though I would not claim 
that honour for the indifierent set I com- 
posed myself, at the request, if I remember 
aright, of one of the proctors. 
HIpPoctivEs. 


“Man or Noses.”—This curious name, 
used by the eighteenth-century writers for 
the soft clam, or J/ya arenaria, appears to be 
absent from the ‘ N.E.D, s.v. ‘Man.’ Perhaps 
it can be inserted under ‘Nose.’ The follow- 
ing is from John Lawson’s ‘History of 
Carolina, 1714, p. 162 :— 

**Man of Noses are a Shell-Fish commonly found 
amongst us. They are valued for increasing Vigour 
in Men, and making barren Women fruitful ; but I 
think they have no Need of that Fish; for the 
Women in Carolina are fruitful enough without 
their Help.” 

In the ‘Century Dictionary’ the term is 
given only in the form manznose, and said to 
be ‘‘ American Indian.” 

James Pratt, Jun. 


Tue THEATRES OF Lonpon. (See ante, 
p- 79.)—In your review of Mr. Gomme’s 
carefully edited volume on ‘ London’ in “ The 
Gentleman’s Magazine Library” the author- 
ship of the remarkable papers under the 
above heading is not stated; and it may, 
therefore, be well to mention that the 
pseudonym of “Eu. Hood,” over which they 
are written, conceals the identity of Joseph 
Haslewood, F.S.A., the well-known literary 
antiquary. The papers were originally 
reprinted in that scarce volume ‘The Rox- 
burghe Revels,’ pp. 85-128, of which a few 
— were issued for private circulation at 
Edinburgh in 1837, under the editorship of 
the late Mr. James Maidment. I have no 
wish to criticize the volumes on ‘English 
Topography,’ which have been reprinted 
under Mr. Gomme’s editorial care; but a 
little more fullness of annotation might be 
desirable, especially with regard to the 
authorship of anonymous or pseudonymous 
articles. W. F. Pripeaux. 


InepITED Porm By CHaArLEs KincsLEy.— 
In a letter to The Co-operative News (8 July) 
Mr. J. M. Ludlow, one of the “old guard” 


of the Christian Socialists, quotes a poem by 
Charles Kingsley which appeared in ‘ Politics 
for the People,’ but “for some inscrutable 
reason has been omitted from the collected 
poems ”:— 
OLD AND NEW: A PARABLE. 
See how the autumn leaves float by, decaying, 
Downs bered whirls of yon rain-swollen stream ; 
So fleets eworks of men, back to their earth again, 
Ancien‘ and holy things fade like a dream. 

Nay! see the spring blossoms steal forth a-waying, 
Clothing with tender hues orchard and glen; 

So, though old forms go by, ne’er can their spirit die, 
Look! England's bare boughs show green leaf 

again! 
This should have a place in ‘N. & Q.’ 
E. A. Axon. 


DantEL AND Peter Stuart, NEWSPAPER 
ProprieTors.—In 1897 (at 8 S. xii. 68) an 
inquiry was made for information concerning 
these two brothers. The answer, not given 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ was furnished in the following 
year by the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ lv. 75-6. 

To that account I am able to add a few 
particulars. Peter Stuart married a Miss 
Fisher, a native of Yorkshire, who had many 
friends and relations in and near the city of 
York. In 1813, hearing that Mr. Spence was 
willing to dispose of his share in 7’he York 
Herald newspaper, Peter, who was no longer 
proprietor of The Oracle, and was then living 
at 85, Hatton Garden, employed Mr. D. 
Walker, the proprietor of Zhe Gloucester 
Journal, to enter into negotiations for pur- 
chase, of which, however, nothing came. 

Daniel Stuart’s second son, Edward, the 
first vicar of St. Mary Magdalene’s, Munster 
Square, 1852, was a well-known leader of the 
Catholic revival in the Church of England, 
and a man of marked character. He died in 
1877, and was buried in the family vault in 
Willesden Churchyard. The most complete 
account of him is in Zhe Durham University 
Journal, xvi. 182 (14 July last). W. C. B 


Foorpatus. (See ante, p. 80.)—I was mightily 
pleased, as Pepys would doubtless say, with 
the paragraph concerning footpaths con- 
tained in the review at the above reference. 
I have always had a great love and reverence 
for these field and meadow paths, and one of 
my most cherished cuttings is an essay by 
Thomas Miller on ‘Our Old English Com- 
mons, Bridle Roads, and Free Footpaths’; 
vide The Illustrated London News of 15 Sep- 
tember, 1866. One rarely finds such rich 
intellectual treats as this in the newspapers 
of the present day ; they will bear many a 
reperusal, and are worthy of careful storage. 

When I returned to my native village, after 
long years of exile in London, I was speedily 
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at home again wandering along the old 
meadow paths. Having obtained a seat 
on the parish council, one of my first acts 
was to get a committee appointed to inspect 
these paths and report as to their condition, 
&e. This committee still exists, and has 
done much good work in providing foot- 
boards to the stiles, and in many other ways 
rendering these pleasant paths op n and 
usable. Such rights of way cannot be too 
jealously guarded. They are the heritage of 
the people, and it is the bounden duty of 
every parish council in the land to see that 
they are preserved inviolate for their legiti- 
mate use. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“Topacco ”: Irs PRONUNCIATION.—A vener- 
able seaman, whose picturesque and exciting 
yarns bristle with references to the Bay of 
Honduras and other resonant names of that 
neighbourhood, always gives the penultimate 
syllable of ‘‘ tobacco” the value of “bake.” 
This is probably a traditional fashion of 
speaking. Swift, for example, makes the 
counsellor of the henpecked husband in ‘A 
Quiet Life and a Good Name’ suggest relief 
from afiliction in these terms :— 

If she were mine, and had such tricks, 
I'd teach her how to handle sticks: 
Z—ds ! I would ship her to Jamaica, 
Or truck the carrion for Tobacco. 


Tuomas 


‘Pompe ”=TRrEFOIL.—I would add to my 
reply at 9" §, vi. 235 that pomple (or pumple), 
popille or popple=trefoil. And this accounts 
for the latter being represented in the arms 
of the family of Popplewell, viz., Gyronny of 
eight vert and or, on each a trefoil slipped 
counterchanged. NV 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


BereENicE, WIFE OF Protemy IIT. EvErGerEs. 
—Will some one who is an authority on 
Egyptian history tell me whether I am right 
in supposing that the wife of Ptolemy III. 
Euergetes was Berenice, daughter of Magas, 
King of Cyrene ? 

Lempri¢re says she was the daughter of 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphus and Arsinoé, and 
the sister of her husband. I am aware that 
such marriages were allowed by the Egyptians 
and did take place amongst the Ptolemy 
kings, and Lempriére’s statement is backed 


by the fact that in ‘The Locks of Berenice,’ 
translated from the Latin of Catullus by 
Dr. H. W. Tytler, we find the poet saying, 
« propos of the departure of Euergetes, that 
Berenice “mourn’d the brother in the hus- 
band gone”; and furthermore the Hon. George 
Lamb, in his rendering of the poem, calls 
Euergetes the “ brother-husband,” and in his 
notes says, ‘* Ptolemy Euergetes was brother 
to Berenice ; they were children of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus and Arsinoé, who were also 
brother and sister.” Now as I understand 
this involved relationship, Ptolemy Euergetes 
was son of Ptolemy Philadelphus by his first 
wife Arsinoé, daughter of Lysimachus, King 
of Thrace, and not of his second wife (also 
Arsinoé), who was his sister, but had no 
children. 

Callimachus, who wrote the original poem 
on the locks of Berenice, of which Catullus’s 
is a translation, was, besides being a native of 
Cyrene, a contemporary of Euergetes, so, one 
imagines, must have known the facts. 

Euergetes had a sister Berenice who married 
Antiochus, King of Syria, but it was to avenge 
her death that he undertook the expedition 
when his wife Queen Berenice vowed to cut 
off her hair if he returned victorious. Euer- 
getes’s wife became Queen Regnantof Cyrene, 
257Bc. Surely she must have been daughter 
of King Magas. Magas was son of Ptolemy 
Soter’s second wife (another Berenice) by her 
former husband, which would make the 
relationship between Euergetes and his wife 
that of (step) first cousins, and not that of 
brother and sister. 

How are these conflicting statements to be 
reconciled ? ConsTaNcEe RussELt. 

Swallowfield. 


Henry Atvarez, 8.J.: Henry ALWay.— 
About the year 1571 one Henry Alvar, or 
Alvarez, an English priest of the Society of 
Jesus, had returned to England from Rome. 
(See Father Matthias Tanner’s ‘Societas Jesu 
Apostolorum Imitatrix,’ Prague, 1694, at 
p- 482, and Brother Foley’s ‘ Records of the 
English Province 8.J.,’ vol. iii. pp. 574, 580.) 
I strongly suspect that the Englishman who 
appears as Alvar or Alvarez in the authorities 
cited above is to be identified (1) with the 
Henry Aiway who is mentioned as being 
imprisoned as a priest in P.R.O., 8.P. Dom. 
Eliz., cxlix. 81; (2) with the MHenricus 
Alwayus whose name occurs among the 
priests deprived of their benefices at the 
accession of Elizabeth, given by Dr. Nicholas 
Sander in his ‘De Visibili Monarchia,’ pub- 
lished in 1571, which list is reprinted by Mr. 
Gee in his ‘Elizabethan Clergy’ on pp 225 
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sgq.; and (3) with the Henry Alway who 
entered Winchester College in 1534, aged 
thirteen, from Colerne, as recorded in Kirby’s 
‘Winchester Scholars,’ p. 119. Any evidence 
for, or against, this proposed identification 
will be exceedingly welcome. I may add that 
the said Henry Alvar, or Alvarez, was instru- 
mental in inducing Thomas Pounde to join 
the Society of Jesus, and that the said 
Thomas Poundeis reported by his biographers 
(including the above-mentioned Father Tan- 
ner and Brother Foley) to have been edu- 
cated at the College of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary of Winchester, which the latter inter- 

rets to mean Winchester College, and not 
New College, Oxford. I hope later on to 
contribute a note as to the difficulties that 
would confront any modern biographer of 
the said Thomas Pounde, both as to his 
parentage and education. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Lams’s Panopticon.—Can any one sa 
pecs’ what was the Panopticon of which 

amb speaks in ‘The Old and the New School- 
master, Lond. May., May, 1821? The 
Panopticon in Leicester Square was not built 
until 1852-3. Was there a telescope so called 
on view in London in 1821? R. A. Ports. 


Hoorer=Lone. — In 1639 my ancestor 
Roger Hooper married Mary Long. Iam not 
sure, but I am inclined to think the marriage 
took place at Salisbury, as my family arms 
are those of the Hoopers, some of whom 
lived at Salisbury in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The arms are as 
follows :—Or, on a fesse azure three annulets 
argent between three boars passant. Crest, a 
boar’s head erased at the neck azure, bezantée, 
crined or. The genealogy of this family is 
given in ‘ The Visitation of Dorset’ (Harleian 
Soc., vol. xx., p. 55). I wish to verify the 
marriage and to trace Roger’s connexion with 
the Salisbury family. I have consulted the 
authorities quoted in ‘The Genealogist’s 
Guide,’ but without finding a clue. The arms 
are the same as those of Dr. Robert Hooper 
(1773-1835), the celebrated physician of Savile 
Row. What is my best course ? W. H. 


THe War Orrice 1n Fiction.—Has the 
War Office been specifically criticized or 
attacked in contemporary fiction? Dickens, 
of course, dealt with ‘*the Circumlocution 
Oftice,” but that might have been any Govern- 
ment department, and not this particular 
one. The association of the War Oftice with 


literature, in the fact that so many of its 
clerks have been public writers, may, of 
course, have saved it from assault, except in 


Parliament and the press; but I do not 
think so. POLITICIAN. 


AuTHors oF Quorations WantTEeD.—The 
following lines were on a leaden vase for 
garden decoration :— 

If by each rose we see 
A thorn there grows, 
Strive that no thorn shall be 


Without its rose. 
W. H. W. P. 


There is a form on which these eyes 
Have often gazed with fond delight ; 
By day that form their joy supplies, _ 
And dreams restore it through the night. 
D. M. 
Philadelphia. 
Words may be as angels _ 
Winged with love and light, 
Bearing God’s evangels 
To the realms of might. 
J. F. Ratwine. 


‘Locutet’s WARNING,’ BY THomas CampP- 
BELL.—The original autograph manuscript 
of this poem was lot 537 in Sotheby’s cata- 
logue for sale on 30 June last. It may be 
worth noting that_the second line originally 
ran ‘*‘When the Lowlanders meet thee in 
battle array ” instead of ‘‘ When the lowlands 
shall meet thee in battle array.” The altera- 
tion seems no improvement. Has any one 
ever written the“lowlands” forthe Lowlanders 
of Attica? STAPLETON MARTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


Titran’s ‘VENUS WITH Mrrror.’ — The 
original is, I believe, in the gallery of the 
Hermitage, St. Petersburg. There is a copy 
by an unknown artist in Hampton Court 
Palace (Queen’s Private Chamber, numbered 
757). For whom and when was the original 
painted? and are there any other known 
copies of it existing? Are they (the copies) 
of any value? Harte. 


‘“‘DyING BEYOND MY MEANS.”—Who was it 
that said on his death-bed, “I fear I am 
dying beyond my means,” when he saw the 
doctors around him, and knew that he had 
no estate to provide for their fees? P. 

{Attributed to Oscar Wilde.] 


Epwarp HaArrincTon Impey was admitted 
to Westminster School 20 Sept., 1825, aged 
eleven. Particulars of his parentage and 
career are desired. G. F. R. B. 


“ PERRYWHIMPTERING.”—Can any one tell 
me the exact sense of the picturesque verb 
“to perrywhimpter,” so often used by 
William Greener in his new book ‘The 
Exploits of Jo Salis’? For example, on 
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p- 293: “If you do get married out here, 
don’t have too many green and other gaudy 
dragons perry whimptering at your wedding.” 
This term is strange to me, and I cannot find 
it in any dictionary. Is it American? or 
Pidgin English? or what ? 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Newsparer Leapinc Articies.—Why are 
the more important leading articles in 
nearly all newspapers in the United King- 
dom divided into three paragraphs ? 

Howarp 

Torquay. 


WarwicksHirE CuHarter.—A charter of 
the time of Edward IIL, granting lands in 
Warwickshire to William de Wellesbourne, 
rector of the parish, has an endorsement upon 
it as follows: ‘*Enrolled in the King’s 
Exchequer at Warwick, 8 Henry VIII.” 
Under what circumstances is it likely the 
charter was so enrolled ? ed. 


Hearsry: Gavine.— Any clue to the 
ancestors of Andrew Hearsey, of Middel- 
burgh, Holland, 1752, father-in-law of David 
Gavine (vide Earl of Lauderdale), and related 
to the families of Pilborough, Fullerton, 
Erskine, Baird, Drummond, and Maitland, 
and proof that he was the great-grandfather 
of General John Hearsey, K.C.B., will oblige. 


“THE FATE OF THE TRAcys.”—The proverb, 
‘“* The fate of the Tracys is to have the wind 
in their faces,” or something like it, presum- 
ably means that bad luck has attended the 
family as connected through Sir William de 
Tracy with the murder of Becket. I should 
be glad to learn the exact proverb—I sup- 
pose known in Devonshire—and whether 
phenomenal ill-luck has attended the Tracy 
family. Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


Sir Tuomas Browne on Ostrvion.—Can 
any of your readers tell me in which of Sir 
Thomas Browne’s works the passage occurs 
which speaks of “Oblivion sitting upon a 
sphinx and looking towards Rome and old 
Thebes ”? J. WILLcock. 

Lerwick. 

Cuimyey -Stacks.—In two instances in 
Hertfordshire—viz., at Thundridge and Great 
Hormead—ancient manor-houses have been 
destroyed, but the chimney-stacks have been 
left intact, the popular theory being that the 
house is in existence while these remain 
standing. Is there any ground for this 
curious belief? and does it prevail elsewhere ? 

W. B. Gerisu. 

Bishop’s Stortford, 


Beylics. 
“PICCANINNY”: ITS ORIGIN. 
av. 27.) 

As this is admittedly aditticult word, and as 
little is known of its history, some new facts 
in regard to it will doubtless be acceptable. 
Prof. Skeat, in his ‘Notes on English 
Etymology,’ quotes J. G. Stedman’s ‘ Narra- 
tive’ (1796, ii. 258) as follows : ‘* Small, peekeen. 
Very small, peekeeneenee.” With a single 
exception, this is apparently the earliest 
recorded instance of the word, and points to 
the East Indies as its place of origin. The 
exception is in ‘The Stanford Dictionary,’ 
where we find an extract from the third part 
of D'Urfey’s ‘Comical History of Don 
| Quixote’ (1696). In Act LV. scene ii. of that 
| play, pp. 40, 41, occurs the following :— 
| Enter Poppet Marsilius, an? Poppet Melisendra. 
| Teresa. Oh Gemini! here’s two pure fine things 


more. 
| Mary. Oh Lord, but one of ’em’s a black thing 
‘tho; 1 warrant he’s to eat the tother for being so 

'Sone. Perform’d by Two Poppets, one representing 
a Captain, and tothera Town Miss. To the Tune 
of a Minuet. 


Pop. Capt. 

| Dear Pinkaninny, 

| Tf half a Guiny 

To Love will win ye, 

I lay it here down. 

| A little later in the same scene (p. 42), 
Enter Poppet Don Gayferos on Llorseback,” 
and the following dialogue occurs :— 

P. Melis. Who calls with Voice as sweet as 

Morning Lark ” 
P. Don G. ’Vis 1, my Love, who come from 
France intW dark, 
My dearest Piakaninny to set free. 

As “Pinkaninny” is given in one place 
and “Piakaninny” in another, it is evident 
that there has been a mistake somewhere ; 
and can we be sure that D’Urfey meant to 
employ the word piccaninny? If he did, he 
apparently did not understand its meaning. 
(It should be stated, however, that the 
puppets were “design’d to be acted by 
Children.”) But leaving this doubtful ex- 
ample, let me quote some certain ones. 

“At the time the wife is to be brought a bed, her 
husband removes his board, (which is his bed) to 
another room ‘for many severall divisions they 
have, in their little houses, and none above sixe 
foot square) And leaves his wife to God, and her 
good fortune, in the room, and upon the board 
alone, and calls a neighbour to come to her, who 
gives little help to her deliverie, but when the child 
is borne, (which she calls her Pickaninnie) she helps 
to make a little fire nere her feet and that serves 
instead of Possets, Broaths, and Caudles. In a 
fortnight, this woman is at worke with her Picka- 
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ninny at her back, as merry a soule as any is there: 
saan Some women, whose Pickaninnies are three 
yeers old, will, as they worke at weeding, which is 
a stooping worke, suffer the hee Pickaninnie, to sit 
astride upon their backs, like St. George a horse- 
back : and there spurre his mother with his heeles, 
and sings and crowes on her backe, clapping his 
hands, as if he meant to flye; which the mother is 
so pleas’d with, as shee continues her painfull 
stooping posture, longer then she would doe, rather 
than discompose her Joviall Pickaninnie of his 

leasure, so glad she is to see him merry.”—R. 

igon, ‘Trve & Exact History of the Island of 
Barbadoes,’ 1657, pp. 47-8. 

“ Almost half of the new imported Negroes die in 
the Seasoning, nor does the Polygamy, which they 
use,-add much to the Stocking of a Plantation. 
Every Pickaninny, or Child, is valued at 5/., and 
the Commodity in general rises or falls like any 
other in the Market.”—‘ New History of Jamaica,’ 
1740, p. 312. 

To southern climes the shipping flew, 

And anchored in Virginia, 
When Champe escaped and join’d his friends, 
Among the picininni. 
From a ballad written in 1780, in F. Moore's 
‘Songs and Ballads of the American Revolu- 
tion’ (1856), p. 327. 

** A negro fellow, being strongly suspected to have 
stolen goods in his possession, was taken before a 
certain Justice of the Peace of this city [Phila- 
delphia], and charged with the offence. The fellow 
was so hardened as to acknowledge the fact, and, 
to add to his crime, had the audacity to make the 
following speech: ‘ Massa Justice, me know me get 
dem tings from 7'om dere—and me thinke Tom /ea/ 
dem too—but what den, massa? dey be only a picca- 
ninuy corkscrew and a pickaninny knife—one cost 
sixpence, and tudder a shilling—and me pay Tom 
for dem honestly, massa.’ 

“*A very pretty story, truly. You knew they 
were stolen. and alledge in excuse you paid honest/y 
for them—I ‘ll teach you better law than that, 
sirrah !—Don't you know, Cresar, the receiver is as 
bad as the thief? You must be severely whipt, you 
black rascal you !’ 

*** Ver well, massa !—If de black rascal be whipt 
for buying tolen goods, me hopee de white rascal 
be whipt for same ting, when me catch him, as well 
as Cisar.’ ‘To be sure,’ rejoined his worship. 
“Well den (says Cesar) here be Tom’s massa— 
hold him fast, constable—he buy Tom as I buy de 
pees knife and de piccaninny corkscrew. 

e knew very well poor 7'vm be stolen from his old 
fadder and mudder; de knife and de corkscrew 
have neider.’ "— Massachusetts Centinel, 25 October, 
1788, x. 481. 

“A negro, who had been some years in the 
country, happening one day to meet an elderly 
slave who had just been purchased from a slave- 
trader recently arrived, he recognised him as his 
father—who, it seems, had sold him to the European. 
Without explanation or preface, he addressed to 
him a speech, in his country dialect, which he thus 
translated to the bystanders: ‘So, you old rogue, 
dem catch you at last—no. Buckra* do yood—you 
no care for your pickinnic (child)—but they will make 
you feel work pinch too? ”—J. Stewart, View of the 
Past and Present of Jamaica,’ 1823, pp. 255-6. 


* White men. 


“The Lieutenant, observing that the Indian men 
had been quiet and submissive,......ordered his men 
to dismount and give their horses to the women, 
who mounted ‘a la cavalier,’ two on a horse, with 
a picaninny in front.’—1838, G. A. McCall, ‘ Letters 
from the Frontiers’ (1868), p. 349. ; 

“The poor little piccaninny [a negro baby just 
born], as they called it, was not one bit uglier 
than white babies under similarly novel circum- 
stances.”—1839, Fanny Kemble, ‘Journal of a 
Residence in Georgia’ (1863). p. 188. 

Ligon visited Barbadoes in 1647, and his 
book, though not published until 1857, was 
written as early as 1653. Here, then, we find 
the word in the West Indies a century and a 
half earlier than in the East Indies. A 
remark made by Stedman, but not quoted 
by Prof. Skeat, is worth repeating. He 
says :— 

“But as to that spoken by the black people in 
Surinam, I consider myself a perfect master, it 
being a compound of Dutch, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and English. ‘The latter they like 
best, and consequently use the most. It has 
already been observed that the English were the 
tirst Europeans who possessed this colony, hence 
probably the predilection for that language, which 
they have still retained.” —1I. 257. 

Did piccaninny originate in the East Indie 
or in the West Indies?) The new evidence 
certainly points to the West Indies. It wil 
perhaps, be asserted that a word is mor 
likely to have gone from the East Indies t 
the West Indies than in the reverse direc 
tion. A genuine instance, however, of th® 
contrary process may be pointed out. The 
word sum, meaning the liquor, was first used 
in Connecticut 6 April, 1654 (‘Connecticut 
Colonial Records,’ i. 255) ; but it unquestion- 
ably arose in Barbadoes, where it was first 
manufactured, and thence spread all over 
the world. If this is also what happened in 
the case of piccaninny, is not its probable 
origin from the Spanish pegueto? In ‘The 
Stanford Dictionary, by the way, we are 
told that the word is “ Eng. fr. Cuban Sp. 
piquinine.” 

The story related above in 1788 may have 
been manufactured by some white aboli- 
tionist ; but if it really represents genuine 
negro talk at that time it is interesting, 
because it shows that the word was then 
applied by the negroes to various objects, 
and not merely to babies or children. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


Castilian and Portuguese being originally 
the same decadent Latin, it is a small point 
philologically, but of interest historically, to- 
determine whether the negroes got peekeen or 
peekeeneenee from the Spaniards or from the 
Portuguese who civilized them. An English 
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countess once asked me if I agreed with her 
in thinking that the Castilian word pequero 
must be of Celtic origin, and cognate with 
Welsh and Breton little. I 
replied that I thought it must be. But 
I hope that Prof. Rhys, or some one better 
acquainted with Celtic, will answer the 
question. E. 8. Dopeson. 


This word is certainly derived from the 
Portuguese, through the so-called creole 
dialects. Mgr. 8S. R. Dalgado, in his ‘ Dia- 
lecto Indo-Portugués de Ceylao,’ records 
in the vocabulary ‘“‘piqguién, pequeno, _fi- 
lhinho”; and “ peguinino, pequeno,’ this 
latter word, as he notes, being common 
also to the dialects of Cochin and Man- 
galor. On p. 33 he has: ‘ Diminutive 
adjective employed as primitive: pequi- 
nino =pequeno (small). Peguin is in many 
cases a substantive, and signifies child.” A 
good instance of the use of the word in the 
lingua franca of India in the seventeenth 
century occurs in the ‘Relation ou Journal 
dun Voyage fait aux Indes Orientales,’ by 
Francois de ]'Estra (Paris, 1677). The writer 
was being conveyed as a prisoner of war by 
the Dutch from Hugli to Batavia, and he 
says (pp. 210-11) :— 

** All the recreation that we had was to hear the 
singing of the slaves whom the officers of the ship 
the Lion Rouge had bought in Bengala. There were 
about sixteen of them, both boys and girls, one of 
whom gave birth to achild whilst dancing on the 
deck with her companions, who received the infant 
and incontinently washed it, plunging it into a pail 
of sea-water, like a tripe: they then wrapped it up 
in their gowns, after having left it for a full hour in 
the rays of the sun on the deck of the ship the Lion 
Rouge. They presented it to Captain Dominique, 
saying these words to him, ‘Seignor skipre, dis- 
posse que vos ten pay deste picquenin biche vos 
pode da algun cose per coméy per el & per bevey 
tan ben per sou may.’ That is to say, ‘Since you are 
the father of this little child, itis reasonable that 
you should give us something for it to drink or 
eat, as also to the mother.’ The captain laughed, 
and ordered the cabin-boy to take a flask of brandy, 
with some biscuits, to the lying-in woman, who 
after having washed her body at the bow of the 
ship was as lively and wellas when she was bought 
in Bengala.” 

Here picquenin is an adjective, qualifying 
biche, which, in the form deck, is recorded by 
Mgr. Dalgado in his ‘ Dialecto Indo-Portugués 
de Damao’ as being a familiar term, meaning 
‘*son.” (It is probably the Portuguese dicho, 
“worm, insect,” used affectionately.) 

Donatp Fercuson. 


“Kyraz” (10 §. iv. 107).—Yes!  Aniaz is 
rince. But it is chiefly used for Poles and 
artars. Now Poland is full of poor princes, 
and all Tartars are called Aniaz. As the 


hotel and restaurant waiters in Russia are 
usually Tartars—for Tartars can be trusted 
not to drink—-Russians habitually address 
waiters as Aniaz. D. 

[Replies from Mr. R. Prervornt, Mr. J. PLATT, 
and Mr. A. Watts next week. 


WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM AND 
S. xii. 249).—I do not think that any reply has 
appeared to Mr. Hipcame’s query. He 
stated that William of Wykeham, afterwards 
Bishop of Winchester, was collated by the 
_king to the rectory of Pulham on 10 July, 

1361. According to Moberly’s ‘ Life of Wyke- 
‘ham’ (second edition, 1893), pp. 40-42, the 
‘original collation was made on 30 Novem- 
| ber, 1357, and was repeated on 10 July, 1361 ; 
/but Wykeham’s connexion with Pulham ter- 
-minated the very next month, on 20 August, 
/when he voluntarily resigned the living in 
‘order that it might be given to Andrew 
Stratford. See also Blomefield and Parkin’s 
| * Norfolk,’ iii. 264. 
| As narrated by Moberly, the royal claim in 

1357 to collate to this living rested upon a sen- 
‘tence of the King’s Bench, whereby Thomas 
de Lisle, Bishop of Ely, forfeited the tem- 

poralities of his see, which were accordingly 
‘confiscated by the king. De Lisle insti- 
tuted proceedings before Pope Innocent VI., 
‘at Avignon, against Wykeham for taking 
_ possession of the living without rightful pre- 
sentation, but the proceedings fell through 
-on account of De Lisle’s death on 23 June, 

1361. The king thereupon promptly repeated 

the collation, but Wykeham almost as 

promptly resigned. It is not clear that he 
‘ever resided at Pulham or even visited the 
church, and the circumstances attending his 
‘tenure of the living were such that the story 
of his building the church porch, alluded to 
by Mr. Hrecame, must be regarded with con- 
siderable doubt, so long as it rests on mere 
tradition, unsupported by any confirmatory 
evidence. To what period of architecture 
ought the porch to be ascribed ? 

Several writers have supposed that William 
of Wykeham, the bishop, had another con- 
nexion with Norfolk. Blomefield and Parkin 
(v. 1425) thought that he was probably iden- 
tical with the William of Wykham who was 

resented to the church of Irstead by the 
a on 12 July, 1349, during an interval 
between the death of one abbot of St. Bennet 
of Hulme and the appointment of his suc- 
cessor. Walcott, in his ‘William of Wyke- 
ham and his Colleges,’ p. 9, accepted this 
identification as certain; and Moberly, 


p. 19, 39, not only did the same, but some- 
ioe or other arrived at the mistaken con- 
clusion that the letters patent for the pre- 
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sentation to Irstead described William of 
Wykham, the presentee, as the king’s chap- 
lain. See also the ‘D.N.B.,’ lxiii. 226, and 
— ‘History of Winchester College,’ 
p. 56. 

A friend lately sent mea cutting from an 
issue of Zhe Hampshire Chronicle (the date 
of which I should be glad to learn), proving 
that the above identification is not correct. 
It appears that Mr. Fred. Johnson, of 33, 
Queen’s Road, Great Yarmouth, has found 
the will of ** Willelmus Wykham, parson of 
the church of Irstede.” It is dated Thursday 
next after the Feast of St. Matthias the 
Apostle, 1376, and was proved on 8 March, 
1376/7, in the Norwich Consistory Court, 
the reference being “ Heydon, folio 139.” 

Having seen at the Record Oftice the 
Patent Roll of 23 Edw. IIL. part 2, I am able 
to say that the presentation does not describe 
this William of Wykham as the king’s chap- 
lain, but simply as “ Willelmus de Wykham, 
capellanus.” The next entry on the Roll 
shows that on the same date and under 
the same circumstances the king presented 
“Rogerus de Wikham, capellanus,” to the 
vicarage of Northwalsham. Presumably the 
two presentees, William and Roger, hailed 
from the same place. Blomefield and Parkin 
(v. 1447) describe Roger as of ‘‘ East Wyken- 
kam.” Will some one kindly identify this 
place for me? Meanwhile, I venture to doubt 
the suggestion, which appeared in Zhe 
Hampshire Chronicle, that William of Wyk- 
ham, rector of Irstead, was born in the 
Hampshire village from which William of 
Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, is reputed 
to have taken his name. 

While I was correcting the proof of this 
reply, my attention was drawn to M. N.’s 
article on Wykeham and Irstead in Zhe 
Atheneum of the 5th inst., No. 4058, a 178. 

C. 


TestTout (10 iv. 69).—This surname is 
common in France in various spellings— 
Testout, Testot, Testut, Testu, &c. It is, of 
course, derived from the ancient teste, modern 
#éte, and might be rendered “headstrong.” 
The final ¢ is silent, but as to the s there is 
some difference of opinion. Dr. Hoefer, in 
the ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale, s.v. 
‘Testu,’ says, “On ne prononce pas |’s dans 
ce nom.” Others prefer to sound it, and I 
cannot help thinking that its retention gives 
a pleasing flavour of archaism. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


‘THE LIGHT OF THE WorRLD’ §, iv. 45). 
—The original picture, now in Keble College, 
Oxford, was exhibited in the Royal Academy 


in 1854. The replica was first exhibited in 
the rooms of the Fine-Art Society in 1904. 
It was purchased by the Right Hon. Charles 
Booth, whose intention is to exhibit it in the 
British colonies free of charge to the public, 
and then to present it to the nation. The 
replica is about twice the size of the original, 
and contains several improvements and varia- 
tions in treatment. 

The original picture (No. 508 in the R.A. 
Catalogue) bore the title ‘The Light of the 
World,’ the artist choosing for his motto the 
text, ‘ Behold, I stand at the door and knock : 
if any man hear my voice, and open the door, 
I will come in to him, and will sup with him, 
and he with me” (Rev. iii. 20). 

By some the picture was very adversely 
criticized. For instance, 7’he Atheneum of 
6 May, 1854, described it as “most eccentric 
and mysterious,” the writer thus finishing 
his account :— 

“The face of this wild fantasy, though earnest 
and religious, is not that of a Saviour. It expresses 
such a strange mingling of disgust, fear, and im- 
becility, that we turn from it to relieve the sight. 
The manipulation, though morbidly delicate and 
laboured, is not so massive as the mute passion dis- 
played in the general feeling and detail demands. 
Altogether this picture is a failure.” 


Ruskin was evidently deeply impressed by 
the picture, for while it was on view he pub- 
lished a very appreciative criticism in 7’he 
Times of 5 May, 1854, which contains the fol- 
lowing notable words :— 


““Now when Christ enters any human heart He 
bears with Him a twofold light: first, the light of 
conscience, which displays past sin, and afterwards 
the light of peace, the hope of salvation. The lan- 
tern, carried in Christ’s left hand, is the light of 
conscience. Its fire is red and fierce; it falls only 
on the closed door, on the weeds which encumber 
it, and onan apple shaken from one of the trees of the 
orchard, thus marking that the entire awakening 
of the conscience is not merely to committed, but to 
hereditary guilt. : 

‘The light is suspended by a chain, wrapt about 
the wrist of the figure, showing that the light which 
reveals sin appears to the sinner also to chain the 
hand of Christ. 

“The light which proceeds from the head of the 
figure, on the contrary, is that of the hope of salva- 
tion: it springs from the crown of thorns, and, 
though itself sad, subdued, and full of softness, is 
yet so powerful that it entirely melts into the glow 
of it the forms of the leaves and boughs which it 
crosses, showing that every earthly object must be 
hidden by this light, where its sphere extends. 

“T believe that there are very few persons on 
whom this picture, thus justly understood, will not 
produce a deep impression. For my own part, I 
think it one of the very noblest works of sacred art 
ever produced in this or any other age.” 

The original pitas was exhibited at the 
Holman Hunt Exhibition, in the rooms of 
the Fine-Art Society, New Bond Street, in 
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1886, and I believe I also saw it on view a 
year or two afterwards at Whitechapel. 
JOHN T. PAGE. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


*‘CoryaT’s Crupities’: Error IN 1905 
Epition (10 §. iv. 49)—The passage in 
question runs as follows in the original 
edition: “eyther with faire monuments, | 
or learned epitaphes. This Church was much 
amplified | and beautified by Carolus Mag- 
nus” (‘Coryat’s Crudities,’ 1611, p. 379, 
wrongly numbered 377 ; the numbering 375- 
376 occurs twice). Epwarp BeEnsty. 

23, Park Parade, Cambridge. 

(Lapy Rvusseii also sends the words from the 
edition of 1776.] 

4tH Light Dracoons’ Untrorm (10'S. iv. 
69).—In plates xxxi. to xxxv. in Lieut.-Col. J. 
Luard’s * History of the Dress of the British 
Soldier’ will be found several illustrations 
of the uniform of the 4th Light Dragoons 
between 1808 and 1814. ee 


Str Harrison, or Barts Park, 
Herts (10% §. iv. 68).—All the Harrison 
portraits passed into the Townshend family 
by marriage ; many (if not all) were sold at 
the dispersal of the Townshend heirlooms 
at Christie’s, 5 and 7 March, 1904. If there 
are any others they would probably be found 
at Raynham Hall, Norfolk, and an appli- 
cation to the present marquis might elicit 
some information. W. Roperts. 


“Love IN PHANTASTICK TRIUMPH SAT” 
(10S. iv. 48).—-This song is to be found in 
Arber’s ‘British Anthologies,’ No. vii. (the 
“Dryden” volume), p. 159, London, Frowde, 
1899. P. JENNINGS. 


A.D. 1198-1304, p. 130), one P. Garibaldi, the 
_king’s clerk, is named in a mandate of 
Gregory IX., in 1232, to inquire, in company 
with a London abbot and a London canon, 
into an ecclesiastical grievance. 

F. Ropsrys. 


Royat Oak Day (10S. iii. 446 5 iv. 30).— 
It may be of interest to note that this day 
was duly kept in the army during the period 
/of the Peninsular War. I quote from a 
‘letter written by the commanding ofticer of 
‘the 18th Hussars: “All the regiment wore 
oak branches in their fur caps in honour of 
‘Restoration’ or ‘Oakapple’ Day.” 

Harotp Matet, Colonel. 


It was, nearly fifty years ago, and may 
still be, the custom for village schoolboys in 
Cumberland to try the effect of the fol- 
lowing :— 

Yak-bob day, 29th o’ May, 
If ye divn’t gie us heliday, 
We'll aw run away. 
MISTLETOE. 


Horse-PEW = HorseE-Biock (10S, iv. 27).— 
in connexion with Dr. Murray’s most in- 
‘teresting note, some of your readers may 
like to be reminded that etymologists— 
or it were wiser to say, some etymologists— 
derive Puy-de-Dome, Le Puy, and the like 
from the Latin pod/um. It is curious to note 
the relationship between them and a horse- 
block. Sr. 


| I have no other books of reference at 
hand, but suppose that it may be worth 
_remarking, as part of this interesting ques- 
‘tion, that in‘the ‘ Pocket Dictionary ’ of Cas- 
tilian and English, by Don Enrique Runge 
(published in Barcelona and printed in 


{It is given in Mr. Baker’s introduction to the | Leipzig in 1899), one finds “ Poyo, m. bench 


reprint just published of Mrs. Behn’s novels. } 


‘Sreer To THE Nor’-Nor’-West’ (10% | 
ii. 427, 490 ; iii. 13, 172, 436).—This story is to | 
be found in ‘Many Cargoes,’ by W. W. | 
Jacobs, p. 121, chapter entitled *In Mid-. 
Atlantic.’ J. FynMore. | 

GaRrIBALpI (10° §. iv. 67).—In regard to the | 
ancestry of Garibaldi, see 2"! S. ix. 424, 473, | 
494, 509, where it is discussed whether he was 
of Irish descent ; 2" S. x. 167, 304, where a 
Bavarian and Lombardian descent (dating | 
back to 584 or 590) is suggested ; and thi. | 
208, where his father is given as  Garra- | 
baldeh,” an Iroquois chief in Lower Canada. | 
It may be added that in the ‘Calendar of | 


made of stone and mortar.” In the sixth 
edition of the ‘Diccionario da Lingua Por- 
tugueza,’ published in Lisboa by the Com- 
panhia Nacional Editora, the word “ Péjo,” 
on p. 565, is defined as “ s.2. Ponto de desem- 
barque”—?.e., as a point for disembarking, 
or setting one’s foot on land. That the word 
pew is derived ultimately from the Greek 
obs, 7od0s, seems to be a point at which 
few cannot alight in safety. 
Epwarp Dopcson. 


Cricket: Pictures AND ENGRAVINGS (10% 
S. iv. 9).—In the July number of 7'he Con- 
noisseur Will be found an interesting article 
by Mr. Robin C. Baily on ‘The Cricket Pic- 
tures at Lord’s.’ He reproduces from the 


Entries in the Papal Registers relating to precious collection of the M.C.C. the follow- 
Great Britain and Ireland, issued from the ing: ‘The Game of Cricket as played at the 
Public Record Oftice (‘Papal Letters,’ vol. i. _ Artillery Ground, London, 1748,’ by Francis. 
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Hayman ; ‘An Exact Representation of the 
Game of Cricket,’ by Louis Pierre Boitard ; 
‘Cricket at Hampton Wick,’ by R. Wilson, 
R.A.; frontispieces to ‘The Laws of the Game 
of Cricket’ for 1785 and 1800; ‘A Cricket 
Match,’ by Louis Belanger, 1768, lent by the 
King; and ‘The Grand Jubilee Match of 
Monday, 10 July, 1837, between the North 
and South of England, at Lord’s.’ 

I may add that in the new Speech-Room of 
Harrow School (recently honoured by the 
presence of the King and Queen) there hangs 
a copy of a curious picture representing 
William and John Mason playing cricket at 
Harrow in 1772. In the distance, more or 
less northward, one sees the ancient hill, 
with the old school buildings and St. Mary’s 
Church. The original picture belongs to Mr. 
R. H. Mason, of Necton Hall, Norfolk. 

A. R. Bay.ey. 


Perhaps the earliest print depicting a 
cricket match is a satirical one published in 
1757, and entitled ‘The Crowned Heads of 
Europe,’ of which, and of others, there are 
valuable reproductions in illustration of an 
article by Mr. Alfred 'T. Story in Vhe Strand 
Magazine of some few years ago, entitled 
‘The Evolution of Cricket.’ 

I have what is perhaps the earliest extant 
photograph of a cricket team, dated 7 Sep- 
tember, 1859. It represents ‘ England’s Twelve 
Champion Cricketers starting for America.’ 
The names are Carpenter, Caffyn, Lockyer, 
Wisden, Stephenson, G. Parr, Grundy, Cesar, 
Hayward, Jackson, Diver, and John Lilly- 
white. The photograph is by W. H. Mason, 
of Brighton. J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 

6, Elgin Court, Elgin Avenue, W. 


I have an interesting engraving of the 
match between the women of Surrey and 
those of Hampshire, for 500 guineas, which 
took place in 1811 at Newington Green, 
when Hampshire won by 14 notches. 

H. SourHam. 

Shrewsbury. 

I have a coloured engraving of the picture 
by Francis Hayman, Rt. A., of ‘The Game of 
Cricket as play’d in the Artillary Ground, 
London,’ published in 1752 (the figures are 
very much rubbed) by “ Robt. Sayer, at the 
Golden Buck in Fleet Street.” Hayman 
died in 1776. E. E. Street. 


In ‘ Old-fashioned Children’s Books’ (p. 165) 
and in ‘ Forgotten Children’s Books’ (p. 261), 
published at the Leadenhall Press, may be 
found some curious information, illustrated 
by cuts, of this game as played in 1812-13. 
The wicket is composed of two stumps, on 
which the bail is laid, and the bat resembles 


a club more than anything else. I have 
heard an old friend of mine, who was at Eton 
when Dr. Goodall was head master (1801-9), 
say that in his time the boys used to dress in 
shorts and silks to play at cricket. 

In Evans’s ‘ Old Ballads,’ 1784, vol. iv. p. 323, 
is a long amusing poem on cricket, entitled 
‘Surrey Triumphant,’ by J. Duncombe, 1773, 
a parody on ‘Chevy Chace. In this it is 
said :— 

This game did last from Monday morn 
Till Wednesday afternoon, 
For when bell Harry rung to prayers 
The batting scarce was done. 
Bell Harry was at Canterbury Cathedral. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mr. Cutrron should refer to 
Strutt’s ‘Sports and Pastimes of the People 
of England,’ 1884, p. 747, and The English 
Illustrated Magazine, 1890, 1-3. 

Everarp HoME CoLEeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Satan’s AuToGRAPH (10% §. iii. 268, 356, 
415).—At the last reference I alluded to 
“The Private Journal and Literary Remains 
of John Byrom, edited by Richard Parkinson, 
D.D., F.S.A. Printed for the Chetham Society, 
MpcccLy.” This was carefully examined by 
me recently, and in it the following curious. 
entry was found :— 

‘““We dined with Mr. Foxley on Friday [2.e., 
6 June, 1731] and Mr. Parker on fish and pease, and 
about three went to Queen’s College, where we 
were last night, to take a copy of the devil’s hand- 
writing, which I did, as it is on the following 
yage: we saw likewise Christ’s College library 
Pehrist Church is meant], and in particular the 
mandrakes, which were very surprising.”—P. 516, 
vol. i. pt. 2. 

Just before the title - page, among the 
‘Addenda et Corrigenda,’ is an explanatory 
note on the words “to take a copy of the 
devil’s handwriting.” 

John Byrom was born in 1691, and died in 
1763, and was buried with his ancestors in 
the Byrom Chapel of the collegiate church 
of Manchester. He is usually styled Dr. 
Byrom, but it does not appear, though he 
studied medicine, that he graduated as 
doctor. 

The following anecdote from ‘Oxford and 
Cambridge Nuts to Crack’ (1835) may prove 
amusing and illustrative, and is not generally 
known :— 

* Answered In Kind.—Why should we smother a 
good thing with mystifying dashes, instead of plain 
English high-sounding names, when the subject is of 
‘honourable men’? *Recte facta refert.’ Horace: 
forbid it. The learned Chancery Barrister, John 
Bell, K.C., ‘The Great Bell of Lincoln,’ as he has. 
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been aptly called, was Senior Wrangler, on gradua- 
ting B.A. at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1786, 
with many ablecompetitors for that honour. He is 
likewise celebrated, as everybody knows, for writing 
three several handse one only he himself can read, 
another nobody but his clerk can read, and a third 
neither himself, clerk, nor anybody else can read ! 
Jt was in the latter hand he one day wrote to his 
legal contemporary and friend, the present Sir 
Launcelot Shadwell, Vice-Chancellor of England 
(who is likewise a Cantab, and graduated in 1800 at 
St. John’s College. of which he became a Fellow, 
with the double distinction of seventh Wrangler 
and second Chancellor’s Medallist), inviting him to 
dinner. Sir Launcelot, finding all his attempts to 
decipher the note about as vain as the wise men 
found theirs to unravel the cabalistic characters of 
yore, took a sheet of paper, and having smeared it 
over with ink, he folded and sealed it, and sent 
it as his answer. The receipt of it staggered 
even the Great Bell of Lincoln, and after 
breaking the seal, and eyeing and turning it 
round and round, he hurried to Mr. Shadwell’s 
chambers with it, declaring he could make 
nothing of it. ‘Nor I of your note,’ retorted 
Mr. S. ‘My dear fellow, exclaimed Mr. B., taking 
his own letter in his hand, ‘is not this, as plain as 
can be, “ Dear Shadwell, I shall be glad to see you 
at dinner to-day.”’ ‘And is not this equally as 
plain,’ said Mr. S., pointing to his own paper, ** My 
dear Bell, | shall be happy to come and dine with 
you.”’?”—Pp, 154-5. 

Bell died in 1836, and is depicted as Mr. 
Tresayle in Warren’s ‘ Ten Thousand a Year.’ 
Vice-Chancellor Shadwell died in 1850. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


M. (10% §. iv. 45).—Under the heading M. 
{as an abbreviation for J/onséeur) a curious 
question was incidentally raised by Mr. 
MARCHANT, viz., how it came to pass that Vr, 
in addressing envelopes to gentlemen, has 
ceased, in course of time, to sound dignified, 
and is now confined to tradesmen and to men 
of lower rank? Considering that Mister is 
a mere corruption of Master (see Prof. 
Skeat’s *Etymolog. Dict.’), have we to regard 
its limited use as an analogous deterioration 
of meaning? Certainly, it contrasts with 
Monsieur, Herr, Signor, Sefor, Pan, Gospodin, 
Kyrios, &c., prefixed, respectively, in most of 
our European languages, as a title of courtesy 
and politeness to the names of gentlemen, 
and only dropped before the names of men of 
lower rank. This subject appears to deserve, 
—- the particular attention of Dr. 

radley for the historical elaboration of 
Master and Mister in the ‘ H.E.D,’ 

H. Kress. 


Mr. Marcuant is, of course, entirely 
accurate in supposing that French writers 
take the “ M. de” as an exact equivalent for 
the German “Herr von.” The “de”—the 


“particule” as we call it here—is supposed to 


be a sign of descent from the old “ noblesse.” 
M. Laborde is a commoner ; but Monsieur de 
Laborde or de la Borde may be supposed to 
have originated from a family who feudally 
held the village or domain of La Borde. Of 
course the present-day ‘triumphant demo- 
cracy” is careless of such trifles; and while 
a thoroughgoing Republican—Henri Roche- 
fort is a well-known example—drops alike 
title and “particule,” the parvenu whose 
father was M. Dubois will probably write his 
name du Bois without let or hindrance. Still, 
the principle exists. 

In this connexion may one be allowed to 
point out that “M.” or “*M. de” is only 
permissible “in the third person,” and that 
when addressing a letter (or even when 
alluding to a mutual friend in a letter to 
another) the word JJ/onszeu should invariably 
be written in full? The frequency with which 
Englishmen fall into this error must be my 
excuse for insisting on such a well-known 
rule. F. A. W. 

Paris. 

oF Quotations WANTED (10 §S. 
iv. 68).—The quatrain of which A. N. desires 
to know the source forms part of the seventh 
stanza of a ‘Tom o’ Bedlam Song,’ which 
Isaac D’Israeli reprints in his ‘ Curiosities of 
Literature’ (vol. ii. pp. 311-17, ed. Warne, 
1866) from a collection of verses entitled 
‘Wit and Drollery, ed. 1661—an edition, 
however, which, according to D’Israeli, ‘‘is 
not the earliest of this once fashionable mis- 
cellany.” Stanza 7 runs :— 

With a heart of furious fancies, 
Whereof I am commander : 

With a burning spear, and a horse of air, 
To the wilderness lL wander ; 

With a knight of ghosts and shadows, 
IT summoned am to Tourney: 

Ten leagues beyond the wide world’s end ; 
Methinks it is no journey ! 

The lines quoted by A. N. at the above 
reference are prefixed, by way of motto, by 
Edgar Allan Poe to his ‘ Unparalleled Adven- 
ture of one Hans Pfaall,’ a fact noted by the 
late James Thomson in his ‘Essay on the 
Poems of William Blake.’ See “Shelley, a 
Poem, with other Writings relating to Shelley, 
by the late James Thomson (‘ b. V.’?),” &., 
1884. KR. A. Ports. 


Famity (10 iv. 29).—See two 
Chancery suits temp. Queen Eliz. :— 

1. Ed. Owen v. Wm. Pinfold and Jane 
Bowtell. Claim by purchase: sundry lands 
and tenements in Thorpe and Egham, 
Surrey. 

2. Ed. Owen v. Thos. Bowtell, to protect 


title by purchase: “Foster's Farm, Egham 
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.....late the estate of Thos. Bowtell, who 
settled same on Jeremy Bowtell, his son,” &c. 
FrEDERIC TURNER. 


Mr. Moxuay, Leicester Square SHow- 
MAN (10 §. iii. 307, 357, 395, 474; iv. 35).— 
I would recommend Mr. CrecIt CLARKE to 
examine the ‘St. Martin’s Scrap-Book’ at 
the library in St. Martin’s Lane. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Byrcu Arms (10% §,. iv. 90).—The Fran- 
ciscan Priory at Ware was granted to Thomas 
Byrch in 1545, 36 Henry VIII. Thomas 
Byrch is reported to have been a yeoman 
of the Crown, and a scrivener, synonymous 
with the money-lender of those days. He 
was probably one of Thomas Cromwell’s 
agents, and employed by him in the valuation 
of the doomed religious houses, and duly 
rewarded by the king. He is alluded to by 
Vallans, a native of Hertfordshire, in the 
‘Tale of Two Swannes’ in the description 
of the ‘*Companie of Swannes” passing by 
“Byrche’s house, that whilom was the 
Brothers Friars place.” Byrch was of sub- 
stance and some social position. One of his 
descendants, a great-granddaughter, married 
Lionel, Earl of Middlesex. I am unable to 
give your correspondent any particulars of 
Thos. Byrch’s arms. Rosert WALTERS. 

Ware Priory. 


“RISING OF THE LIGHTS” (10 §, iv. 66).— 
Twenty years ago I had a maidservant who, 
according to the diagnosis of her mother, 
was suffering from this complaint. Acting 
on the advice of the same authority, the girl 
swallowed a quantity of gun-shot ‘‘ to keep 
’em down.” I have not seen the earlier refer- 
ences in ‘N. & Q.,’ but in my opinion this 
particular case of ‘‘ rising of the lights” was 
the well-known one of globus hystericus. 

JoHn S. CRONE. 
[This remedy is mentioned at 8t* §. vi. 415, 516.] 


BIBLIoGRAPHIES (10"" §. iii. 243, 316, 394).— 
Mr. Epwarp Smrru’s comments on the 
annotation of bibliographies receive con- 
firmation in the pamphlet described below :— 

York State Library.—Lecture Outlines 
and Problems. Albany: University of the State 
of New York, October, 1902.” Svo. Paged 85-143. 
(See ‘ Principles of Book Annotation,’ pp. 135-8.) 

The article last cited, being written by 
Mrs. 8S. C. Fairchild, vice- director of the 
New York State Library School, is authori- 
tative in every particular, and a very useful 
guide. EvuGene F. McPrKe. 

Chicago, U.S. 


INcLEDON : CooKE (10" §. iii. 464 ; iv. 92).— 
Annotating his brief account of George 


Frederick Cooke in ‘A New History of the 
English Stage,’ ii. 366, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 
writes :— 

“His spirit before the audience, when he was 
sober, was untamed, and had in it somethin 
gallant, as when he told the people at Liverpoo 
* there was not a brick in their dirty hole that was 
not cemented by the blood of a negro.’ On another 
occasion, he said the only thing he had to apologize 
for was ‘having degraded himself by appearing 
before them’; but this he was induced to qualify 
later, saying, ‘that he meant he had degraded him- 
self by appearing in such a state,’ &c.” 

THomMAs Bayne. 

69, West Cumberland Street, Glasgow. 


“WaRM SUMMER suUN” (10% §. iii. 288). 
—These lines in their original shape were 
written by Robert Richardson, at one time 
in Australia (who died a short while back), 
and may be found by D. M. printed at 
p. 35 of R. R.’s book ‘Willow and Wattle’ 
(Edin., 1893), thus :— 

Warm summer sun, shine friendly here ; 
Warm western wind, blow kindly here ; 
Green sod above, rest light, rest light— 
Good-night, Annette ! 
Sweetheart, good-night ! 
E. Witson Doses. 
Toorak, Victoria, Australia. 


House, (10S. iv. 48). 
—Both Mr. Prickett, the historian of High- 
gate, and William Howitt, in his ‘ Northern 
Heights,’ give the date of the erection of 
Cromwell House as about 1630. That it was 
built by the Protector is most probable, for 
the interior decorations display the inter- 
twined initials I. and C. (Ireton and Crom- 
well), and previous to a destructive fire in: 
1865 the drawing-room ceiling bore the 
Ireton arms. EverarpD HoME COLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


I venture to point out that there is no 
reliable evidence that the Protector built 
this house as a residence either for himself 
or for General Ireton. The general could, 
however, have lived but little here. Having 
married Bridget Cromwell in 1646, he was 
immediately engaged in active service. He 
sat in judgment on King Charles, and in 
1650 went as commander of the army in 
Ireland, where he died on 26 Nov., 1651. 

Henry Geratp Hore. 

119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


There is no direct evidence of Cromwell 
House having been built by the Protector 
for his son-in-law General Ireton ; but it is 
not unlikely. Ireton could, however, have 
lived but little here. He married Bridget 
Cromwell in 1646. He was directly after 
engaged in active service. On the proclama- 
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tion of the Commonwealth he was sent to 
Treland, and died there in November, 1651 
(‘The Environs of London,’ by James 
Thorne, F.S.A., 1876, part i. p. 351). 
Prickett, in his ‘ History of Highgate,’ 1842, 
p. 76, says less. 
J. MacMIcnaet. 
6, Elgin Court, W. 


Neither Nelson, in his ‘Antiquities of 
Islington’ (1829), nor Tomlins, in his ‘ Peram- 
bulation’ of that district (1858), makes 
mention of Cromwell House, although both 
refer, passingly, to the Protecter’s connexion 
with that part of North London. The 
former credited authority (p. 85) remarks :— 


“On the north side of the road at Upper Hollo- | 


way [which is near the foot of Highgate Hill] are 


a few ancient houses, which it is probable were | 


formerly inhabited by persons of note ; but nothing 
now remains to point out who have been their 
original possessors. ‘Tradition reports that Oliver 
Cromwell resided in one of them (now the Crown 


public-house)......1t does not appear, however, that | 


the Protector ever had a house in this parish, 
though he in all probability visited the place ; for 
his contemporary and associate, Sir Arthur Hesil- 
rige, had beyond a doubt a dwelling in Islington.” 
Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Easter Day THE Moon (10S. 


iii. 281).—While heartily supporting Mr. | 
W. T. Lyyy with regard to fixing Easter | 
Feast on the second Sunday in April zn | 


verpetuum, may l—with all due deference to 
is exactness generally—note that the rule 


which refers to the Paschal ‘‘ full moon” is | 


not strictly correct? The fact is that the 
Act of Parliament 24 Geo. IT. cap. 23, a.p. 1751 
(see ‘Statutes at Large,’ vol. vii. pp. 329-45), 
while adopting the tables of Clavius, should 
have set forth “the fourteenth day of the 
calendar moon,” and not “the full moon.” 
And this same mistake it is that persists in 
the Anglican Church Prayer-Book rules, and 
must be the cause very often of miscon- 


ception. Thus we find persons complaining | 


that the ecclesiastical calendar on this, as on 
other occasions, seems partly to agree with, 
and yet mainly disagree from, ‘The Nautical 
Almanac.’ It is, of course, well known that 
the fourteenth day of Nisan figures in the 
Jews’ mode of reckoning the date of their 
Passover; also that the observance thereof 
at the present time by the Jews on the four- 
teenth day after the new moon does not 
appear to be in accordance with the order 
made for its observance at the time of its 
institution. But this, as Kipling would say, 
“is another story.” In the early Christian 
Church those who adhered to the Judaizing 
method of keeping Easter were called 


‘*Quartodecimans,” as Mr. Lynn says. Yet 
in ante-Nicene and ante-Gregorian history, 
in the description of the Nicene calendar 
by St. Ambrose, and in the decree of Pope: 
Victor, there is no mention of ‘* Pleni- 
lunarians ” or of the “full moon,” but explicit 
reference to the “fourteenth day” of the 
calendar moon. And in Clavius’s own work, 
‘Romani Calendarii a Gregorio XIIL., which 
appeared in A.D. 1603 at Rome, a passage 
oceurs which reads in English thus: “The 
Church, in finding the new moon, and from 
it the fourteenth day, uses neither the true 
nor the mean motion of the moon, but 
measures only according to the order of a 
| eyele.” And the motions of Clavius’s calendar 


/moon were so arranged as to be in advance 
of the moon of the heavens. For as the 
early Christian Church kept the first day 
of the week (Sunday) as the special day of 
the new dispensation to mark their dissocia- 
tion from the Jewish Sabbath (Saturday), 
similarly their ecclesiastical calendar empha- 
sized a desire for an allied yet different date: 
|for Easter from the time of the Jewish 
Passover. E. Witson Doses. 
Toorak, Victoria, Australia. 


| 
| 
| 
| Apam’s CoMMEMORATIVE (10 §. 
iv. 69).—Sir Thomas Browne, in his ‘ Religio 
Medici,’ writes as follows :— 

‘*Thave heard some with deep sighs lament the 
lost lines of Cicero: others with as many groans 
| deplore the combustion of the Library of Alexan- 
dria: for my own part, I think there be too many 
in the world, and could with patience behold the 
urn and ashes of the Vatican, could I, with a few 
others, recover the perished leaves of Solomon. I 
would not omit a Copy of Enoch’s Pillars, had 
they many nearer authors than Josephus, or did 
not relish somewhat of the Fable.’— Dent’s ed., 
| pp. 36-7. 
| The Jewish historian and antiquary is, 
therefore, the first narrator of the legend ; 
but in a note “condensed from Greenhill” 
we are told that 
* Josephus does not mention Enoch, but says the 
descendants of Seth erected two pillars, on which 
were engraven all the discoveries then known to 
mankind.’—P. 188. 


JoHN T. Curry. 


Hysker or Hesker (108 §. iv. 69).—The 
Hysker isles—or rocks, as they are generally 
called—lie about nine miles west of Rum, and 
about five south-west of Canna. The larger 
is about half a mile long, by about one-third 
of a mile broad ; the other is much smaller. 
The highest point, as marked on the chart, 
is thirty-four feet. Till recently they were 
uninhabited, but a lighthouse has lately been 
erected there by the Northern Lights Com- 
missioners, so that there is now a permanent, 
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if small population. This change is no doubt 
a boon to navigators in these waters, but itis 
impossible not to regret it from other points 
of view. The Hysker was a most fascinating 
Pg for the yachtsman, the naturalist, and 
the lover of nature, and it is to be hoped 
that the great grey seals and the numerous 
sea birds, which formerly held undisturbed 
sway there, will not have reason to regret the 
intrusion of man. 

G. D. states that Lady Grange was kept 
at the Hyskers for nearly a year before being 
removed to St. Kilda. Is this the case? IL 
had always supposed that it was the Heisker 
lying west of North Uist, one of the Monach 
Isles. Perhaps some contributor to ‘N. & Q’ 
can settle this question. EF. BD: 


Vent, Creator” (10S iv. 89).—Not in 
any way answering the precise query of Sr. 
SwirHrn, but only as casting some light on 
the history of the translation of the ‘“ Veni, 
Creator,” to which he refers, it may be men- 
tioned that Julian, in his ‘ Dictionary of 
Hymnology ’ (p. 1209), deals at some length 
with the various translations of this ancient 
hymn of the Church. He there states that, 
in the form in which Sr. SwirHin gives, its 
first appearance can be traced to the Book of 
Common Prayer of 1662. But in an earlier 
form (the “alternative” of Sr. Swrruty), 
as to orthography, &c., it was inserted in the 
Second Prayer Book of Edward VI. (1552), 
and apparently in the Ordinal of 1549. It 
was also inserted in Archbishop Parker’s 
Psalter, said to have been written by him 
while in exile (1553-8). The differences 
between the two lie more in the ortho- 
graphy and construction of the sentences 
than in any other point, and are chiefly 
interesting on that account. I do not see 
the ditticulty that is suggested by Sr. 
SWITHIN as to the tune to which the ‘alter- 
native” hymn could be sung, as it would 
easily go to any one of the ordinary com- 
mon-metre tunes, though naturally it would 
be better fitted to some than to others. 

J. WATKINSON. 

Herne Bay. 

Commentators are apparently unable to 
produce the name of the translator of the 
second version of the ‘* Veni, Creator.” 
Procter (‘History of the Book of Common 
Prayer,’ 1881) says the composition of the 
original Latin has been attributed to St. 
Ambrose, but it is not claimed by his Bene- 
dictine editors. 


version, probably made by Dryden, was 
added in 1661. 

Eleven of the sixteen stanzas of the second 
version appear in ‘Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, No. 508, where they are set to 
the two well-known C.M. tunes, Tallis or 
St. Flavian. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 

[The Rey. E. 8. Crane is also thanked for a reply.) 


TULIPOMANIA (10S, iv. 90).—Information 
on the subject is given by Lindley and 
Moore. ‘ Bulbs were bought and sold,” they 
write, “ without even being seen—without 
even being in existence. In fact, they were 
the subject of a speculation not unlike 
that of railway scrip in this country at no 
very distant date.” Dr. Charles Mackay 
devotes a chapter to it in his ‘Memoirs of 
Extraordinary Popular Delusions,’ p. 85. 
Regular marts, he says, for the sale of tulips 
were established in various Dutch towns in 
1636, and then symptoms of gambling became 
apparent. ‘The stockjobbers, ever on the 
alert for a new speculation, dealt largely in 
tulips, making use of all the means they so 
well knew how to employ to cause fluctuations 
in prices.” In the second satire of ‘The Uni- 
versal Passion,’ Young, of ‘ Night Thoughts,’ 
alludes to the mania in a passage which 
begins thus :— 

But Florio’s fame, the product of a shower, 

Grows in his garden an illustrious flower ! 

Why teems the earth? Why melt the vernal skies? 
Why shines the sun? To make Paul Diack rise. 
This appeared in 1726, and about forty years 
later Churchill touched the suggestive theme 
in his ‘Gotham, i. 250. The poet, reflecting 
on the appearance and character of the tulip, 
accords it somewhat qualified approval, and 
ultimately dismisses it as ‘‘ the fop of flowers, 
the More of a parterre.” THomas Bayne. 


See ‘‘Weizen und Tulpe und deren Ge- 
schichte. Von H. Grafen zu Solms-Laubach. 
Leipzig, Verlag von Arthur Felix, 1899,” a 
learned and scientific history of the tulip, 
its cultivation and commerce, concluding 
with an excellent list of its literature. 


SENGA. 
[Dr. Brusurievp also refers to Dr. Mackay’s book. ] 
Liverpoot PrintEp Books: Dr. Hoop 


(10 §. iv. 67).—The author of the books 
mentioned by my friend Mr. T. Cann Hucues 
would be, I think, Bartholomew Prescot, a 


native of Buckley Mountain, in the parish 


It may be assigned to! of Hawarden, Flint (Willett’s ‘History of 


Rhabanus Maurus, abbot and bishop of the | Hawarden,’ 1822, p. 145), and an accountant 


ninth century. 
given in our Ordinal: the first, or shorter 


| 


Two metrical versions are | at Liverpool, whose name appears in Gore’s 


Directories down to the year 1849. He is 
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mentioned in Smithers’s ‘ Liverpool, its Com- 
merce,’ &c., 1825, as the author of two anti- 
Copernican pamphlets, and in De Morgan’s 
‘Budget of Paradoxes.’ See also references 
to him in the memoirs of Richard Brothers, 
the prophet, and John Finlayson, his disciple, 
in the * D.N.B.,’ vi. 444, xix. 33. Finlayson, 
at Brothers’s request, wrote against Prescot, 
describing his ‘System of the Universe’ as 
a ‘‘ misapprehended, mistaken, elaborate per- 
formance or book.” 

The title of Samuel Hood’s book is ‘Ana- 
lytic Physiology,’ Liverpool, 1822; second 
edition, London, 1829. C. W. Sutton. 


‘THe Missau’ (10S. iii. 469 ; iv. 34, 75).— 
In times when the Mass was penalized, and 
when consequently Catholics could very 
seldom be present at it, pious people fre- 
quently read the Ordo Miss every day, as 
an act of devotion. This was particularly 
the casein Ireland, where, Sunday by Sunday, 
a few of the faithful gathered together while 
one of their number read aloud the Divine 
Liturgy for the benefit of the rest. An old 


woman told me she could well remember this | 


being done fifty or sixty years ago in parts 
of Norfolk where the ancient religion still 
lingered on. I think this custom would 
probably account in some measure for the 
word ‘‘ Missal” being applied to all Catholic 
books of devotion. I remember joining in 
this act of piety with some half dozen 
Catholics in a village in Pennsylvania many 
miles from a church some twenty years 
ago. when the Missal was the only prayer- 
book any of us possessed. 
Freperick T. 


The passage to which your correspondent 
refers is that in which the midnight funeral 
of Lady Glenallan is described. The Funeral 
Otiice (‘Exsequiarum Ordo’) itself is not 
contained in the Breviary. But at a certain 
point in this oftice the rubric directs that 
(“nisi quid impediat”) the ‘Officium De- 
functorum’ shall be said or sung, after which 
the ‘Exsequiarum Ordo’ is resumed in the 
church and finished at the grave-side. Scott 
was probably misled by the title ‘ Officium 
Defunctorum’ to suppose that this was the 
actual Funeral Office; whereas it is really 
the Breviary office appointed to be said on 
All Souls’ Day and some other days. But his 
mistake, in default of precise information, 
was a natural one. 

As for the ‘‘ Alleluia,” he certainly would 
not find that in either of the offices, but 
it might perhaps have been the conclusion of 
a hymn sung by the assemblage after the 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Plantagenet Roll of the Blood Royal. By the 
Marquis of Ruvigny and Raineval. (T. C. & 
K. C. Jack.) 

HAVING posed for a time as the historian of Jaco- 

bite rights and claims, the Marquis of Ruvigny 

and Raineval now constitutes himself that of the 

Blood Royal of England, and is supplying, in a 

series of handsome and richly illustrated volumes, 

a full list of all those in whose veins runs the 

august strain of English royalty. [ach volume is 

distinct and separate from its companions. The 
tirst (for which see 10% 8S. i. 19) supplied a roll of the 

living descendants of Edward LV. and Henry VII. 

of England and James III. of Scotland ; that which 

how appears is called the Clarence volume, and 

contains the descendants of George, Duke of Cla- 
| rence. Nothing has to be added to what has been 
| said in defence of works of the class. Genealogy, 
| family history, and ** pedigree-lore” are no longer 
| on their trial, and the importance of the present 

-experiment, and its success, so far as it has pro- 

| gressed, are abundantly attested in the popularity 

| of the opening volume and the rapidity with which 

' it has been followed by a second, no less ambitious 

in scope and thoroughpaced and conscientious in 

/} workmanship. Little perceptible departure has 

been made from the plan adopted in the previous 

volume, now, for the sake of convenience and dis- 
tinction, spoken of as the Tudor Koll of the ‘* Blood 

_ Royal of Great Britain.” In a series of some eighty 

or so tables the lines from Duke George are traced 

until the middle of the nineteenth century or some- 
what later, the descendants of the various persons 
last named being given in the order of primogeniture 
in the body of the work. George, Duke of Clarence, 
is, of course, Shakespeare’s ‘ False, fleeting, per- 
/jured Clarence,” associated in tradition, as in 
Richard with the butt_of Malmsey, mur- 
| dered in the Tower 18 Feb., 1478. His wife Isabel 
was the eldest daughter, and in her issue sole heir, 
of Richard (Nevill), Earl of Warwick and Salisbury, 
and his wife Anne, sister and sole heir of Henry 
(Beauchamp), King of the Isle of Wight and Duke 
of Warwick ; so, as is pointed out, all those named 
in the volume are not only descended from Ed- 
ward III., but are equally descended from the 
famous King- Maker, while those entitled to quarter 
the arms of George of Clarence are also entitled to 
quarter those of the Nevills and the Beauchamps. 

Two hundred and ten peers are descended from 

Clarence, Lord Granard coming first with eleven 

descents, and Lord Petre second with ten. Some 

17,625 living, or very lately living, descendants of 

Clarence are given in the volume. These have 

among them 31,936 lines of descent, being an 

average of a little under two descents each. Jour 
hundred and twenty-seven years after Clarence’s. 
death a descendant is, for the first time, reigning 
in Europe, ‘t King Charles of Roumania being de- 
scended from Lady Ursula Pole.” It appears that 
the Roumanian royal house has much interest for 

British genealogists, since ‘‘ not only are the chil- 

dren of the Crown Prince the only three persons in 

whose veins is united the blood of Charles I. and 

Queen Victoria, but they are also the only descend- 

ants of the Duke of Clarence who are descended as 


ceremony was concluded. C.S. JerramM. 


well from Queen Victoria.” By the marriage of 
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Lady Maria Theresa Bruce, daughter of the Earl 
of Ailesbury, with the Prince of Hornes, and that 
of their two daughters with the Princes of Salm- 
Kyrburg and Stolberg-Guedern, the blood of Clarence 
is carried to the Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns. 
Naturally the volume is chiefly occupied with per- 
sons of British race and nationality, though many 
Americans, French, Germans, ‘Spaniards, Swedes, 
&e., find mention. Barillas, late President of Gua- 
temala, appears through his grandchildren, and 
Jeanne Papoutsopoulos is the solitary Greek de- 
scendant of Clarence. Though Charles of Rouma- 
nia is the only king descended from Duke Charles, 
Bertha of Rohan, the consort of Don Carlos, would, 
but for revolutionary upheaval, have occupied a 
throne, as would Louisa of Stolberg had the 
Revolution of 1688 never taken place, in which case 
she ‘‘would have been queen of these realms in 
fact as she was in name.” While there are at pre- 
sent living some 50,000 descendants of Edward IL1., 
that number, large as it seems, is but insignificant 
out of a total estimated conjecturally at 100,000,000 
of British descent, and while, says the Marquis, 
Edward |. may be justly termed the father of the 
British people, “it is quite a different thing to be 
able to trace the line.” Among recently deceased 
descendants of the Duke of Clarence we were 
prepared to find Charles Stewart Parnell. Car- 
dinal Vaughan and Miss Charlotte M. Yonge are 
also, it seems, of the number. We have already 
drawn attention to the obscure position of some 
individuals of highest descent, and have ourselves, 
as we believe, found a direct descendant of Saxon 
kings in a village tailor. To a genealogist the 
interest and importance of this work are inex- 
haustible. Other volumes are in progress, and 
how far the series may extend we are unable to 
say. Among the illustrations are photogravures of 
portraits of the Duke of Clarence (serving as frontis- 
viece), of Isabel Nevill, Duchess of Clarence, of 
Jargaret, Countess of Salisbury, and Reginald, 
Cardinal Pole, and portraits of King Edward IL1., 
Queen Philippa of Hainault, Charles L., King of 
Roumania, Louisa of Stolberg, Bertha of Rohan, 
and very many others. 


A Ryght Profytable Treatyse. By Thomas Betson. 
(Cambridge, University Press. ) 
Tus, the second of the incunabula issued by the 
Cambridge University Press, is neither less scarce 
nor less curious than the ‘ Augustini Dacti Libellus’ 
by which it was preceded. Like this it comes from 
the library of John Moore, Bishop of Ely 1707-14, 
and was presented by George I. to the University 
in 1715. Tike it, too, it is the work of a man not 
otherwise known, and concerning whose very name 
there seems to be question. On the not often dis- 
puted authority of William Herbert, whose informa- 
tion was derived from William Cole ‘* of Milton,” 
his name is given as Thomas Betton. There is, how- 
ever, little question that the reading is correct 
of Mr. Francis Jenkinson, supported as it is by Mr. 
Bernard W. Henderson and Mr. Falconer Madan. 
The letter s in what may be accepted as a colophon 
has been blurred. On the evidence of the printer’s 
mark and of the cut of the Crucifixion, which 
appears twice, the year of publication is given as 
1500, when it was pet ee Wynkyn de Worde in 
Caxton’s house. Wholly edifying are the contents, 
which are extracted from St. Jerome, St. Bernard, 
Gerson, and other pious writers. It is indeed, as 
Betson says, **co’pendiously drawen out of manny 


& dyuers wrytynges of ren. men to dyspose mer 
to be vertuously occupyed in theyr myndes & 
prayers,” and is devotional or supplicatory. One 

hrase of the Pater Noster is ‘Our eche dayly 

rede gyue vs to daye.” The Ave and Credo 
follow. The seven virtues are opposed against the 
seven vices; and much other matter tending to 
profit with which the pious reader is familiar is 
introduced. The facsimile, which has been taken 
from the original in the University Library of 
Cambridge, has been executed by M. P. Dujardin, 
of Paris, who certifies to having printed 250 copies 
only, and declares that the impressions have been 
rubbed off the age and the negatives destroyed. 
Two more books are promised as this year’s con- 
tribution. These are the ‘ Anelida and Arcite’ of 
Geotirey Chaucer and ‘The Temple of Glas’ of 
John Lydgate. It is ditticult to speak too highly 
in praise of these volumes, which are in every way 
worthy of the great university to the enterprise 
and spirit of which they are owing. Each of the two 
that have appeared is upon hand-made paper, and 
is bound in sage-green paper_boards, quarter 
vellum, with vellum side label. The appearance is 
thoroughly artistic, and the volume must necessarily 
be soon absorbed in the libraries of the lovers 
of beautiful and curious books. 


The History of the Society of Apothecaries of London. 
By C. R. B. Barrett, M.A. Illustrated by the 
Author. (Stock.) 

THouGH boasting of no remarkable antiquity, the 

Society of Apothecaries is the owner of inter- 

esting and instructive records and has a story 

worth telling. It seems at one time to have been 
in possession of materials for a full historv, now 
no longer accessible, but still, it is to be hoped, 
recoverable. In the excellent work compiled by 

Mr. Barrett we hear, in 1790-1, of the presentation 

to the Society of ‘‘a very valuable collection of 

tracts” relating to its history. The donor 

f these was a former Master, a Mr. Johm 
Field. Whether these are yet in existence is. 
unknown to Mr. Barrett. They can scarcely have 
been lost without culpable negligence, if nothing 
worse, on the part of the authorities. Their dis- 
appearance is the more surprising since a minute: 
dated 19 October, 1804, supplies an order that the- 
collection be not shown to anybody without the. 
permission of the Court of Assistants. A question 
in our own columns might conceivably lead to a 
knowledge of their whereabouts. They may have. 
been misappropriated, but can scarcely have been 
destroyed. 

It is satisfactory to learn that the minutes of 
the Society, from which the writer has drawn the 
greater part of his information, are “in an abso- 
lutely perfect state.” Except in the case of entries. 
referring to the “ Physic Garden” at Chelsea, they 
offer, indeed, virgin soil to the antiquary. Mr. 
Barrett has elected to give a species of description 
or informal digest of their contents, or rather a. 
transcription. Where the object is to commend 
a book to general perusal this is presumably wise 
books full of documents being apt, as is sug 
gested, to become wearisome. The first mention 
of an apothecary in England occurs, we are told in 
limine, in Rymer’s ‘ Feedera,’ where one Coursus 


de Gangeland, ‘an Apothecary of London,” is 
mentioned as receiving in 1345 a pension of 6d. per 
diem for attending on King Edward III. while lying 
sick in Scotland. The earliest charter granted to 


| 
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| 
| 
| 
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| 
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the Apothecaries is dated 9 April, 1606, before 
which time Shakespeare had, of course, mentioned 
his lean apothecary in ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ By 
this charter the Apothecaries were incorporated 
with the Grocers. A new charter, forming them 
into a separate company, was granted them 
6 December, 1617. Under this charter the Society 
still holds. On 10 April, 1684, the charter, which 
had undergone many attacks, was assailed by a 
quo warranto. The king demanded a surrender, 
which was made, and a new charter was con- 
ceded. A stormy period followed. On 6 May, 
1685, ‘‘a precept was received from the Lord 
Mayor stating that the King desired the Company 
to have a livery, it being one of the Companies 
which he had decided should have one.’ In spite 
of Court intluences, however, the new charter was 
ultimately surrendered and cancelled, and the old 
charter was restored. Twelve days after its resto- 
ration James II. had abdicated. 

Troublous from the outset were the fortunes of 
the new society. Some among the Apothecaries 
objected to be dissociated from the Grocers, and 
the complaint was made that the charter ‘* disables 
an Ancient Corporation, giving foreign Apothecaries 
the same licence as English.” James I. was not to 
be thwarted in his purpose, and compelled obe- 
dience to his orders. On 9 September, 1618, the 
business of the Society began in earnest, a search 
for defective and bad medicine being made in 
London, Westminster, and Southwark, and divers 
people being summoned for having inferior and 
adulterated drugs. From the first the struggle for 
existence was keen, and was intensified by royal 
demands, which in the time of Charles I. became 
onerous. Legal troubles and attacks on the Society 
were constant, the most celebrated having attained 
a position in literature by provoking the publica- 
tion of Garth's ‘Dispensary.’ Then followed the 
provision of a hall and the obtaining of a barge, 
with similar matters. For a time the poverty 
of the institution compelled it to renta hall. In 
time, however, it obtained that it still occupies. 
Those accustomed to study minutes will scarcely be 
surprised to hear how little attention was paid in 
them to events of the greatest importance, political 
or other. It is, however, surprising, in the case of 
an institution of the class, to find a matter such as 
the Great Plague passing unnoticed, and even more 
astounding that no entry appears of the Fire of 
London, in which the fabric of the hall was de- 
stroyed, necessitating re-edification. In conse- 
quence of the poverty of the company, the banquets 
were occasionally suspended. Decorum seems not 
always to have been observed at the feasts, since 
we find that, in consequence of the behaviour of 
those present on Lord Mayor's Day, 1675, women 


were excluded. In the reception of Charles II. on | 


his Restoration the company, besides paying 72/. | 


as their share of a present to the king of 12,000/., 
had to send ‘*twelve persons of the most grave, 
tall, and comely personages...... every one of them to 


be well horsed and in the best array of furniture of | 


velvett, plush or sattin and chains of gold...... with 
one footeman apeece in decent habit,” and provide 
banners, streamers, and other ornaments of triumph. 
With the educational and the serious functions of 
the Society we have not concerned ourselves. Mr. 
Garrett's task has been well executed. In addition 
to the letterpress he has supplied some interesting 
illustrations of the premises and the antiquarian 
possessions of the Society. 


Book-Auction Records. Edited by Frank Karslake. 
Vol. I. Part Il, April Ist to June 30th, 1905. 
(Karslake & Co.) 

To those who seek a handy record of the modern 
prices of books the work of Mr. Karslake mav be 
commended. ‘wo volumes, the first of which is 
all but exhausted, and is only obtainable at an 
enhanced price, have appeared, or are on the point 
of so doing, and the whole will in time be a useful 
work of reference. The arrangement is alpha- 
betical, and, so far as possible, under names of 
authors. In the present part are 5,616 records 


To The British Weekly for 27 July Mr. Richard 
Robbins—who was born in 1817, took part in the 
Reform agitation of 1831, and remembers the 
General Election of June, 1826—sends some recol- 
lections. For his memories of the Coronation of 
George IV. see ‘N. & Q. 98S. x. Mr. Robbins 
has contributed to the Eighth and Ninth Series; 
see, for instance, 9" 8S. vi. 415. His son, Mr. Alfred 
F. Robbins, will be recognized as a frequent and 
valuable contributor, whose name occupies to itself 
over a column in the General Index to the Ninth 
Series. His grandson, Mr. Clifton Robbins, had a 
query on ‘Cricket: Pictures and Engravings’ on 
1 July (ante, p. 9). We doubt whether another 
instance can be found of three successive genera- 
tions writing virtually in the same periodical within 
a space so short. 


Tur *‘ Oxford Poets” series will include a large- 
type Shakespeare, one edition of which will contain 
thirty-one illustrations taken from the Boydell 
Gallery ; and Shelley’s ‘Complete Poetical Works,’ 
edited by Mr. Thomas Hutchinson. Both the 
Shakespeare and the Shelley will be printed on 
ordinary and also Oxford India paper. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special atlention to the following 


| notices :-— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 


po in parentheses, immediately after the exact 


reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication * Duplicate.” 

De Sr. lay me down hoping to sleep ”).—For 
the variants of these lines in different editions of 
‘The New England Primer’ see Bartlett's ‘ Familiar 
Quotations,’ ninth ed., p. GS7. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should he addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Otiice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


| Lane, E.C,. 
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LITERARY GOssIP. 
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Rome ; A Lost Letter by Rembrandt ; Gossip. 
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NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain Notices of 
JOHN KNOX and the REFORMATION, TWO BOOKSon JAPAN. JAMES MACPHERSON. 
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